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How  it  happened 

Carleton  hires  a  new  agency  to  go  all  Mad  Men  on  us  and  whip  up  a  new  recruitment  campaign. 
A  look  at  the  process  BY  FATEEMA  SAYAN  I 

PLUS:  Moving  into  residence  -  PhD  profile  -  Ruffo  at  Sundance  -  Greening  campus  -  Faculty  research  - 
This  year's  batch  of  presidential  cookies 

19  FEATURES 

Taking  the  heat  in  Afghanistan 

It  was  a  mission  that  required  extraordinary  balance  between  military,  civic  and  economic  goals.  Two 
Canadian  diplomats  arrived  and  were  soon  consumed  by  challenges  while  working  in  a  danger  zone. 
Here's  the  story  of  how  they  prevailed  BY  SCOTT  FOSTER 

Pointing  fingers 

For  ambassador  Ron  Hoffmann,  an  ink-stained  digit  is  a  symbolic  marker  of  the  path  to 
Afghanistan  and  back  BY  JENNIFER  CAMPBELL 

World  beat 

She  travelled  the  international  circuit,  held  court  at  chi-chi  functions  and  acted  as  a  peacemaker — 
that  was  just  part  of  her  life  as  a  beauty  queen.  When  Jennifer  Hosten — who  held  the  Miss  World 
title  in  1970 — became  one  of  the  youngest  female  envoys,  she  knew  youth  and  good  looks  weren't 
nearly  as  valuable  in  the  diplomatic  world  BY  MARIA  MCCLINTOCK 

Diplomatic  core 

Arthur  Menzies  hop-scotched  continents  and  served  under  six  PMs  in  his  decades-long  career  in  the 
public  service.  As  Penumbra  Press — in  conjunction  with  Carleton  University — sets  to  publish  another 
volume  of  his  memoirs,  journalist  Paul  Gessell  uncovers  the  highlights  of  a  long  and  colourful  life  as  an 
old-school,  true  blue  ambassador 

31  ALUMNI  FOCUS 
Idealism  in  the  East  Block 

Ambitious  about  the  world  and  her  place  in  it,  Rosemina  Nathoo  decided  in  grade  school  that 
she  was  going  to  make  a  difference.  Undeterred  by  bureaucracy  and  the  procedural  nature  of 
government  affairs,  she  quickly  made  waves  in  international  policy  and  trade  law.  Now  a  senior 
political  advisor,  she  is  proof  that  a  career  in  the  public  sen/ice  is  no  cubicle-dwelling  affair 
BY  BARBARA  SIBBALD 
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Viewpoints 


Garleton's  former  chancellor  and 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  was  celebrated  for 
his  international  diplomacy  when  he 
helped  resolve  the  Suez  Canal  dispute 
and  worked  with  fellow  world  leaders 
to  create  a  world  body  for  dialogue  that 
was  to  become  the  United  Nations. 

Former  chancellor  Arthur  Kroeger's 
diplomacy  on  the  national  front 
in  establishing  the  Crow  Rate 
demonstrated  his  strong  leadership 
and  his  ability  to  persuade  others  to 
join  him  in  forging  this  nation.  Current 
chancellor,  the  Right  Honorable  Herb 
Gray,  is  recognized  as  the  longest- 
serving  member  of  Parliament  in 
Canada  today.  His  entire  career 
and  his  current  role  as  chair  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission 
stand  as  a  testament  to  his  skills  in 
diplomacy.  Faculty  members  have 
actively  studied  and  practised  in  this 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  need  for  diplomacy 


field.  The  Norman  Paterson  School, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Fen 
Hampson,  recently  produced  a  report 
on  Canada-U.S.  relations,  a  study  in 
the  art  and  science  of  diplomacy  that 
shines  as  just  one  example  of  the  fine 
work  of  our  entire  faculty. 

Two  Carleton  engineering  students 
were  recently  recognized  for  their 
innovation  in  cellphone  technology. 
What  does  improving  cellphone 

Diplomacy  involves 
some  mastery  of  the 
disciplines  of  linguistics 
and  psychology,  as 
well  as  international 
relations,  law,  politics 
and  policy. 

technology  have  to  do  with  diplomacy? 
More  people,  in  every  corner  of  the 
world,  enjoy  access  to  communications 
technologies.  More  words  than  ever 
before  are  transmitted  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before  around  our  globe.  Diplomacy 
is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

Diplomacy  involves  some  mastery 
of  the  disciplines  of  linguistics  and 
psychology,  as  well  as  international 


relations,  law,  politics  and  policy.  It  is 
just  one  of  the  interdisciplinary  fields 
in  which  Carleton  faculty  and  students 
shine  and  in  which  our  celebrated 
chancellors  have  led  the  world. 

Pearson  once  employed  a  short  fable 
in  the  defence  of  the  humanities.  He 
recounted  that  a  medieval  scholar  was 
reading  while  walking  in  the  forest. 
His  solitary  meditation  was  abruptly 
interrupted  by  a  wolf  intent  on  finding 
its  next  meal.  The  scholar  thrust  his 
book  at  the  wolf,  which  consumed  it 
while  the  scholar  escaped.  The  moral 
of  the  story  was  that  the  humanities 
are,  indeed,  useful  in  ways  we  might 
never  imagine.  It  takes  little  effort  to 
imagine  the  usefulness  or  the  power  of 
diplomacy  in  the  past  or  in  the  future. 
The  articles  in  this  magazine  illustrate 
the  point  and  remind  us  not  only  of 
the  value  of  study  but  of  the  incredible 
world  leadership,  past  and  present,  at 
Carleton  University. 

Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President  and  Vice-Chancellor 
Carleton  University 
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EDITOR'S  LETTER 


A  kind  of 
homecoming 


Campus  looked  a  lot  different  10 
years  ago — there  was  more  space. 
In  the  past  decade,  buildings  have 
sprung  up  where  there  was  only  grass, 
and  they  have  enticing  names,  such  as 
the  Visualization  and  Simulation  Build- 
ing or  the  Human-Computer  Interac- 
tion Building.  What  goes  on  in  there? 
We  intend  to  find  out.  The  writers  and 
editors  working  on  Carleton  Univer- 
sity Magazine  are  going  against  the 
current.  While  reports  of  journalism's 
demise  are  being  published  almost 
weekly,  we're  increasing  our  print  run 
and  investing  more  in  great  journalism. 
After  all,  Carleton  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  journalists;  in  fact, 
several  of  them  appear  on  these  pages. 

His  byline  isn't  on  any  of  the  stories, 
but  Roger  Bird's  influence  is  all  over  the 
magazine  as  a  contributing  editor.  I  was 
first  exposed  to  his  kindness,  curiosity 
and  exacting  journalistic  standards  as  a 
student  in  1997.  Bird,  a  retired  profes- 
sor, is  much  known  for  his  energetic 
lecture  style  (did  he  stand  on  your  desk 
to  make  great  pronouncements  about 
what  journalism  can  do  for  the  world?) 
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Court  order:  I'm  here  with  Rodney  the  Raven. 
Join  the  CIS  men's  basketball  champs  in  the 
Ravens'  Nest  for  the  2009-2010  season.  Find 
the  complete  schedule  at  goravens.ca. 

We  would  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
together  again  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  and  later  at  Ottawa 
Magazine.  With  his  help,  the  content  of 
the  magazine  will  perk  up;  meanwhile, 
design  upgrades  by  graphic  artist  Rich- 
ard Bootsma  are  delivering  the  stories 
in  a  way  that's  sharper. 

Tune  in,  drop  in:  James  Hale  handed 
a  pile  of  LPs  to  the  clerk,  put  on  the 
headphones  and  sat  around  listening 
to  music  for  an  hour.  The  privilege  cost 
him  a  dollar.  This  was  Carleton  circa 
'75,  and  the  listening  room,  located  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Unicentre,  offered 
the  jazz  enthusiast  (some  might  say 
geek)  a  chance  to  tune  in.  Improvisation 
would  lead  to  inspiration,  and  Hale, 
BA/77,  would  go  on  to  write  millions 
of  words  for  publishing  houses,  news 
empires  and  glossies  like  this  one. 
Hale  recently  retired  as  chair  of  the 
magazine's  advisory  committee,  only 
to  turn  around  and  take  up  a  position 
on  the  executive  council  of  the  alumni 
association.  We  call  him  a  great  grad; 
he's  also  CU's  2009  volunteer  of  the 
year.  Thanks  for  your  time  and  insight, 
James.  We're  glad  you  stuck  around. 

You  told  us:  Carleton  sent  out  a  survey 
to  thousands  of  alumni  this  past  spring 
asking  how  you  stay  in  touch  with  your 
school.  A  key  finding:  you  live  for  the 
written  word:  92  per  cent  of  respondents 
read  Carleton  University  Magazine;  more 
of  you  would  like  to  see  electronic  con- 
tent between  print  issues.  We're  revising 
our  site's  back-end  to  include  more  sto- 
ries and  interactive  social  media  options. 

Coming  up:  The  glory  years  of  Porter 
Hall  (share  your  concert  stories  and 
photos  via  magazine_editor@carleton. 
ca),  new  faculty,  research  news  and 
updates  on  your  classmates.  Look  for 
our  next  issue  in  February. 


Fateema  Sayani,  BJ/01 
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At  Carleton  University,  we  like  to  give  our  classes  real 
meaning.  The  Batawa-Carleton  Initiative  is  one  such 
example.  Twenty-six  of  our  students  were  given  the  rare 
opportunity  to  help  revive  the  town  of  Batawa  after  it  was 
ravaged  by  the  closing  of  a  shoe  factory.  It  was  the  chance 
to  re-imagine  it  completely  and  create  a  new  sustainable 
community  with  a  promising  future.  It's  another  example 
of  our  dedication  to  delivering  an  educational  experience 
that's  anything  but  textbook.  We  think  you'll  find  this  is 
one  homework  assignment  that  comes  with  extra  credit. 
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RECRUITMENT 


BY  FATEEMA  SAYAN  I 

What  is  CU?  The  Ontario  Universi- 
ties Fair  (OUF),  the  circus  of  university 
recruitment,  is  held  annually  in  To- 
ronto. It  is  where  great  institutions  of 
knowledge  use  swag,  gimmicks  and  an 
undercurrent  of  optimism  to  compete 
for  kids,  but  Carleton's  coolness  is  un- 
branded.  It  needs  a  hook.  What  to  say? 


ANYTHING  BUT  TEXTBOOK  H  Carleton 


See  you  in  September:  The  wind  booth  outside  the  Ontario  Universities  Fair  in  Toronto. 
Students  attempted  to  catch  the  winning  ticket  that  would  take  them  to  Ottawa  for  a  tour  of 
the  Carleton  campus. 

How  it  happened 


Carleton  hires  a  new  agency  to  go  all  Mad  Men  on  us  and 
whip  up  a  new  recruitment  campaign.  A  look  at  the  process 


UNIVERSITY 


The  Big  Guns:  CU's  first  recruit  is  To- 
ronto ad  man  Zak  Mroueh,  the  former 
majordomo  at  mega-agency  TAXI.  He 
tuned  up  Mini  Cooper,  Nike  and  Pfizer 
with  his  clever  campaigns.  Call  him 
crazy:  at  the  prime  of  his  career,  and 
with  a  pile  of  awards  to  his  name,  he 
left  to  start  his  own  agency,  the  avant- 
garde  Zulu  Alpha  Kilo  (Zak,  geddit?). 

The  Research:  A  team  of  1 0  at  Zulu 
Alpha  Kilo  studies  CU's  novel  educa- 
tion programs  (the  Batawa  initiative  to 
re-launch  a  town,  the  Rwanda  Initiative 
to  re-build  that  country's  media  sector), 
meets  with  staff  and  students  and  looks 
at  other  campaigns  the  world  over.  "It 
was  a  sea  of  sameness,"  says  ZAK's  co- 
creative  director  Joseph  Bonnici.  When 
talking  about  Carleton,  "entrepreneurial, 
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Upfront 


forward-thinking,  community-minded 
and  energetic"  are  words  that  come  to 
mind,  he  says. 

The  Process:  The  creative  team  gath- 
ers in  the  company's  war  room  for 
intensive,  20-minute,  stopwatch-timed 
think  sessions,  filling  the  room  with 
pages  and  pages  of  ideas.  "Someone  says 
something,  and  it  goes  around  the  room 
and  builds,"  Bonnici  says.  "By  the  time 
you  finish,  the  idea  is  fully  developed." 

The  Result:  A  12 -week  campaign  aimed 
at  the  613/905  markets  is  launched 
at  OUR  Outside  of  the  fair,  students 


happen  upon  a  wind  booth  where  they 
attempt  to  pick  the  winning  ticket  that 
will  take  them  to  Ottawa  to  see  the  great 
grounds  of  CU.  The  tagline,  Anything 
but  Textbook,  is  unveiled.  Riffing  on 
this  theme,  designers  and  writers  create 
radio  spots,  social  media  ploys,  viral 
video,  print  media  teaser  ads  and  3-D 
guerrilla  stunts. 

But  Wait:  We  have  a  textbook  in  our 
logo!  Does  this  slogan  knock  textbooks? 
It's  a  sentence  fragment!  "It's  not  as 
literal,"  Bonnici  says.  "For  us,  Anything 
but  Textbook,  is  about  doing  things 
directly." 


We  want  U! 

Condensing  your  brand  into  a 
snappy  slogan  is  no  easy  task. 
Do  you  recognize  these  pitches 
for  Carleton? 

BY  AMANDA  COSTEN 


Question  everything  (2008) 

Finally,  a  focus  for  those  who  always  ask 

"but  why?" 

What  do  you  want  to  change?  (2007) 
Like  the  bionic  man,  we  can  always  make 
something  better,  stronger,  faster! 

My  Carleton  (2006) 

Like,  this  isn't  your  parents'  university. 

Education  for  life  (1996) 

Skip  the  school  of  hard  knocks;  this  one 

lasts  a  lifetime. 

Where  your  future  begins  (1988); 

Class  of  the  future  (1 987) 

When  Michael  J.  Fox  was  trying  to  get 

Back  to  the  Future,  you  were  planning 

yours. 

This  is  Carleton  (1985) 
'Nuffsaid. 
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Carleton's  call- 
out  circa  1996 — 
we  already  had  a 
website! 
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CU  MAGAZINE  A  NEW  LOOK! 


Join  the  team. 

Carleton  University  Magazine  is  looking  for  a 
passionate  and  dedicated  student  representative 
to  join  its  editorial  advisory  committee. 

The  magazine  operates  with  a  strong  volunteer 
committee,  which  meets  monthly  and  works 
throughout  the  year  to  prepare  three  issues  that 
are  sent  to  80,000  Carleton  alumni  and  supporters 
all  over  the  world. 

Contribute  story  ideas,  assist  with  proofreading 
and  fact-checking,  and  write  for  the  university's 
flagship  publication. 

For  more  information  contact  us: 
magazine_editor@carleton.ca. 
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Discover  the  Co-op  Advantage 


Co-op  is  the  smart  way  to  prepare  for  your  career.  Benefits  and  services  include: 

■  Up  to  20  months  of  work  experience  relevant  to  your  field  of  study; 

■  Access  to  a  job  board  exclusive  to  co-op  students; 

■  Resume  and  cover  letter  review  from  the  Career  and  Employer  Services  office; 

■  Opportunity  to  network  with  hiring  employers  throughout  the  academic  year. 

Carleton  students  can  take  advantage  of  co-op  opportunities  in  more  than 

80  academic  programs,  streams  and  concentrations  at  the  undergraduate  level, 

and  four  programs  at  the  master's  level. 

Start  your  career  the  smart  way  by  visiting  us  at: 

Co-operative  Education  Office 

1400  CTTC  Building,  Tel:  613-520-4331  carleton. ca/cdce 
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Career  Development  & 
Co-operative  Education 


Helping  you  put  your  degree  to  work 


The  Career  Development  office  can  help  you  get  started  on  a  career  path  that's  right  for  you. 

We  are  your  on-campus  centre  for  employment  preparation  and  work  opportunities. 
Some  of  the  services  and  programs  we  offer  include: 

■  Job  postings  on  myCareer; 

■  Free  one-on-one  career  counselling  with  professionally  trained  staff; 

■  Workshops  that  will  help  you  with  your  job  search; 

■  Access  to  Optimal  Resume/Optimal  Interview  —  a  professional  resume  builder; 

■  Career  fairs,  panel  discussions  and  company  presentations. 

SIS  Carleton 


For  further  information,  visit  our  office  at: 

Career  Development  &  Employer  Services  Office 

401  Tory  Building,  Tel:  61 3-520-661 1  carleton.ca/cdce 
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Upfront 

The  rez  rat's  ball 

The  Class  of  2013  heads  to  Ikea  en  masse  to  decorate  their  bunkers 


BY  JENNIFER  PAGLIARO 


Packed  into  OC  Transpo  charters,  students  from  Carleton,  the  U  of  O  and  Algonquin 
College  made  the  pilgrimage  to  boxed-housewares  mecca  Ikea  September  16.  "Ikea 
Madness"  is  coordinated  by  the  retailer  and  the  schools  giving  students  'til  midnight 
to  grab  dorm  deals  and  $2.99  meatball  specials 


sam~B>riiAA.blt,±8,  Left,  physics, 
ai/td  fai/v  izath,  ±J,  psychology 
Bought:  H-fli/vgers,  power  bar, 
rainbow  coloured  plastic  drl^tel^g 
cups,  a  clocte       a  shelf 
Tabs,-.  445"  (s,am.),  430  (iai/0 


George  Parru,  ±S,  centre,  a^d 
fKei/vds,  conAHA.w.iA,lcntloiA-s  studies 
Bought:  Aia.  Ice-cream.  co\At,  two 
light  bulbs,  desle  lamps  ai/vd  a 
y>achaPjt  of  cookies. 
Tab:  430 


Melissa  Burtee,  24, 
eiAA/'iroiAmeiAtal  studies 
Bought:  A  large 
uiA-franAed  photo  prli^-t 
Tab: 


■  Carleton 

UNIVERSITY 


Spread  the  word 


Are  you  looking  for  new  ways  to  give  back  to  Carleton 
University?  Help  us  Spread  the  Word!  If  you  know 
someone  who  is  thinking  about  attending  university, 
why  not  encourage  them  to  consider  Carleton 
University? 

Tell  them  about  your  experience  on  campus: 

■  your  program  and  how  it  helped  you  with  your  career; 

■  the  opportunities  you  had  to  get  involved;  and 

■  the  unique  campus  environment. 

New  programs  are  continuously  being  developed  and 
implemented.  And  with  supportive  services,  study  abroad 
opportunities,  co-operative  education  options  and  more, 
there  are  so  many  reasons  to  recommend  Carleton. 

Find  out  more  about  what's  new  at  CU,  and  additional  ways  you  can 
help  spread  the  word,  at  carleton. ca/admissions/spreadtheword 

Or  call  us  at  613-520-3663  if  you  have  any  questions  about  our 
undergraduate  programs. 


carleton. ca/admissions 


Upfront 


A  balanced  view 


Sustainability  may  be  the  buzzword  these  days — But  it's  ^BB 
redundant  for  Diana  Isaza  Shelton.  As  a  graduate  student  in  1 
the  industrial  design  program,  she  knows  conservation  efforts 
are  the  baseline  of  good  design 


BY  SHANNON  WILMOT 


In  the  past  year,  Diana  Isaza  Shelton 
created  an  easy-to-use  home 
composting  machine  and  re-designed  a 
ski  hill  in  Batawa,  Ontario.  The  workload 
isn't  unusual  for  Carleton  University 
industrial  design  students.  The  program, 
launched  in  1973,  has  graduated  a 
number  of  design  visionaries. 


The  school's  year-end  show  offers 
undergraduate  students  a  chance 
to  display  their  creations  for  the 
community.  The  theme  for  the  2009 
show  was  Ecoville.  Students  devised 
everyday  products  that  could  help 
create  a  more  sustainable  city. 

Isaza  Shelton's  Clean-Hands 


STUDENT  SUCCESS 


Float  plan:  "Sooner, 
rather  than  later,  every- 
one is  going  to  need  to 
attack  sustainability 
from  every  discipline," 
Isaza  Shelton  says. 


Compost  invention  addressed  the 
eww-factor  of  mucky  organic  matter. 
As  she  explains  it,  composting  seemed 
like  such  an  obvious  and  simple  thing 
that  anyone  can  do.  Her  design  moves 
decomposing  organics  through  several 
sealed  chambers  using  handles  and 
sliding  trays.  Other  Ecoville  projects 
included  a  countertop  unit  that 
naturally  cools  fruits  and  vegetables 
through  water  evaporation,  and  a  small 
car  that  runs  on  compressed  air. 

Several  students  from  the  undergrad 
class,  led  by  Isaza  Shelton,  are 
working  on  a  book  about  their  Ecoville 
experience  and  about  the  challenges  of 
sustainable  design.  Just  don't  call  her 
a  sustainability  expert.  "Sooner,  rather 
than  later,  everyone  is  going  to  need 
to  attack  sustainability  from  every 
discipline,"  she  says.  "I  shouldn't  be  an 
expert  because,  no  matter  what  you  do, 
you  should  do  it  in  a  sustainable  way." 

She  put  her  theories  into  practice 
this  past  summer,  spending  several 
weeks  working  on  the  Batawa  Project. 
It's  a  partnership  between  Carleton 
University  and  Sonja  Bata,  widow  of 
shoe  manufacturer  Thomas  Bata,  to 
develop  a  vision  that  will  make  the 
Ontario  village  a  model  community. 
Twenty-seven  industrial  design  and 
architecture  students  from  Carleton 
spent  six  weeks  living  and  working  in 
the  300-person  village.  They  worked  on 
plans  to  redevelop  the  now-closed  Bata 
shoe  factory  and  transform  the  Batawa 
ski  hill  into  a  year-round  attraction. 
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Isaza  Shelton  co-led  the  team  of 
industrial  design  students  working  on 
the  recreational  area  at  the  foot  of  the 
ski  hill.  "We  were  asked  that  our  plans 
be  for  all-natural  enhancements  to  the 
recreational  area,"  she  says.  "And  when 
you  try  to  eliminate  anything  that  is 
not  sustainable,  you  really  begin  to  re- 
alize your  impact  on  the  environment." 


After  consulting  with  the  community, 
the  team  decided  to  make  the  area 
family-friendly.  "In  order  to  come  up 
with  ideas,  a  friend  and  I  discussed 
what  made  things  fun  for  us  when 
we  were  children.  What  was  fun 
about  being  outside  when  all  the 
manufactured  products  were  taken 
away?  We  kept  coming  back  to  water." 


Isaza  Shelton's  team  designed  a  series 
of  ponds  for  the  area  that  would  serve 
as  a  gathering  place  for  families, 
whether  picnicking  in  summer  or 
skating  in  winter. 

The  Batawa  experience  will  come 
into  play  as  Isaza  Shelton  pursues 
her  master's  degree.  She  hasn't  yet 
settled  on  a  thesis,  but  based  on  her 
summer  experience,  Isaza  Shelton 
knows  she  wants  to  focus  on  user- 
experience  design  and  multimedia  in  an 
educational  setting. 

"Many  technologies  can  be  brought 
into  classrooms.  I  see  the  opportunity 
to  use  design  principles  to  enhance 
children's  ability  to  learn,"  she  says. 
"We  see  products  like  the  Wii  and  other 
technologies  used  for  entertainment, 
but  in  school  environments,  it  seems 
we're  still  in  the  traditional  format."  ■ 

Shannon  Wilmot  works  in  Carleton's 
Department  of  University  Advancement. 


Doctor!  Doctor! 


PHD  PROFILE 


An  18th  century  bromance  by  fateema  sayani 

Today's  hipsters  may  just  be  channelling  latter-day  "men  of  feeling" 


While  digging  into  the  links  between 
cognitive  science,  technology  and 
trends  in  fiction,  Alex  Wetmore,  left,  start- 
ed to  wonder  about  the  longer  history  of 
these  connections.  That  led  him  to  an  18th 
century  movement  in  British  literature 
called  sentimental  fiction. 

Wetmore  studies  in  the  Institute  for 
Comparative  Studies  in  Literature,  Art  and 
Culture  at  Carleton,  and  will  earn  his  PhD 
in  cultural  mediations.  (He  has  an  MA  from 
Queen's  and  a  BA  from  Concordia,  both 
in  English). 

His  focus  is  the  once-popular  literary 
figure  known  as  "the  man  of  feeling"  who 
occupied  early  novels  from  the  1740  to 
the  1770s. 

At  the  time,  these  men  represented  an 
ideal  model  of  masculine  behaviour. 

"Unlike  conventional  male  heroes  who 
tend  to  exhibit  strength,  stoicism,  adven- 
turousness  and  an  active  nature,  these 


men  were  hyper-sensitive  creatures  who 
cultivated  an  often  self-consciously  femi- 
nine delicacy  and  passiveness,"  he  says. 

Do  such  men  of  feeling  have  contem- 
porary parallels?  Well,  a  billion  Coldplay 
fans  can't  be  wrong.  When  asked  about 
his  research,  Wetmore  offers  an  example 
that  most  can  relate  to. 

"I  often  tell  people  that  the  man  of  feel- 
ing is  like  a  superhero,"  he  says,  "but  his 
particular  superpower  is  to  spontaneous- 
ly burst  into  tears  or  faint  at  the  sight  of 
anything  that  inspires  sympathy  including 
injured  soldiers,  distraught  women,  pets, 
trees,  birds — even  inanimate  objects." 

Looking  for  a  good  read?  The  lives 
of  such  boo-hoo  boys  were  well  docu- 
mented in  Henry  Mackenzie's  novel  The 
Man  of  Feeling,  Laurence  Sterne's  Tris- 
tram Shandy  and  A  Sentimental  Journey 
and  Tobias  Smollett's  The  Expedition  of 
Humphry  Clinker.  ■ 


Upfront 


Documenting  the  fallout 

Two  years  ago,  a  class-action  settlement  closed  the  official  door  on 
the  bitterness  of  the  residential-schools  policy  for  Aboriginal  chil- 
dren. For  some,  it  was  closure;  for  others,  it's  just  another  signpost 
on  a  long,  sad  road.  Armand  Garnet  Ruffo  traces  the  time  after 


BY  ANN  SILVERSIDES 

Professor,  poet  and  playwright 
Armand  Garnet  Ruffo  has  added 
filmmaker  to  his  curriculum  vitae  with 
his  new  feature-length  film,  A  Windigo 
Tale.  It  tackles  the  lasting  impact  of  the 
federal  government's  residential-school 
policy,  in  which  Aboriginal  children 
were  forcibly  removed  from  their 
families  to  attend  faraway  government- 
funded,  church-run  schools. 

At  the  institutions,  children  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  their  native  languages, 
and  many  suffered  physical  and  sexual 
abuse.  The  trauma  caused  by  the  policy, 
in  effect  from  the  mid- 1800s  to  the 
1960s,  was  officially  acknowledged  in 
a  2007  class-action  settlement  that 
provided  $1.9  billion  in  compensation 
for  those  who  were  forced  to  attend  the 
130  schools. 


Documentaries  have  been  made 
about  the  consequences  of  all  this  cash 
flowing  into  victims'  hands,  but  Ruffo 
wanted  to  address  the  issue  without 
being  didactic,  since  Aboriginal  cul- 
tures are  founded  on  storytelling.  The 
film,  a  work  of  fiction,  is  about  Harold, 
a  grandfather  trying  to  intervene  in  the 
life  of  his  troubled  grandson  by  recon- 
necting him  to  the  old  ways  of  spiri- 
tuality and  legend.  The  Windigo  of  the 
tale  is  an  "evil  and  cannibalistic  spirit." 

Ruffo  is  an  associate  professor  who 
teaches  Aboriginal  literature,  as  well 
as  creative  writing  at  Carleton.  He  was 
born  in  the  northern  Ontario  town  of 
Chapleau  to  parents  of  Ojibwa  heritage. 
Although  his  immediate  family  mem- 
bers did  not  attend  residential  schools, 
extended  family  members  did. 


Ruffo  on  the  set  of 
A  Windigo  Tale. 


"The  movie  is  framed  around  ideas 
of  transformation  and  the  traditional 
tropes  of  Aboriginal  storytelling, 
including  the  idea  of  supernatural 
reality,"  he  says.  To  ground  the  film  in 
reality,  Ruffo  also  researched  the  insti- 
tutions themselves. 

The  90-minute  feature  was  filmed  at 
the  Six  Nations  reserve  near  Brantford, 
Ontario,  and  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  for 
about  $500,000— a  small  budget  by 
most  standards.  Organizers  of  the  Sun- 
dance Film  Festival  have  invited  Ruffo 
to  screen  his  film,  one  of  the  early  steps 
for  films  that  will  be  become  part  of  the 
official  competition  at  the  festival  in 
Park  City,  Utah,  in  January. 

Canadian  actor  Gary  Farmer  (Smoke 
Signals,  Adaptation)  stars  as  Harold, 
and  newcomer  Elliot  Simon  plays  the 
grandson.  Ruffo  first  wrote  A  Windigo 
Tale  as  a  play,  which  won  him  a  CBC 
Arts  Performance  Showcase  award 
in  2001.  The  stage  version  was  work- 
shopped  at  the  Native  Earth  Perform- 
ing Arts  centre  in  Toronto. 

Ruffo  filmed  A  Windigo  Tale  in  two 
segments,  several  years  apart,  because 
he  ran  out  of  money  after  the  first 
shoot,  which  was  financed  by  grants 
from  the  Aboriginal  Healing  Founda- 
tion, Warner  Bros.,  and  The  Aboriginal 
Achievement  Foundation. 

He  managed  to  raise  enough  from 
government  granting  agencies  to  com- 
plete the  filming,  and  post-production 
costs  were  covered  when  A  Windigo 
Tale  was  accepted  as  an  editing  project 
at  the  Banff  Centre's  Digital  Film  & 
Media  Production  program. 

Financial  constraints  meant  script- 
writer Ruffo  also  took  on  the  roles  of 
director  and  producer.  Several  years 
of  courses  at  the  Summer  Institute  of 
Film  and  Television  in  Ottawa  helped 
him  prepare  for  these  demands.  "As 
academics,  we  can  keep  retooling  our- 
selves, teaching  and  learning."  ■ 

Ann  Silversides,  BJ/78,  is  a  freelance 
writer.  She  lives  in  Perth,  Ontario. 
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The  eco-minder's  resolve 


Carleton's  new  sustainability  guru,  Murdo  Murchison, 
makes  the  case  for  environmental  initiatives  that  are 
also  good  investments 


////////////////////////////////////////////////^ 

BY  LAURA  BYRNE  PAQUET 


With  the  economy  still  reeling 
from  the  recession,  this  looks 
like  a  bad  time  for  green  initiatives. 
After  all,  installing  new  systems,  or 
retrofitting  old  ones,  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  But  Carleton's  new  sustainabil- 
ity officer — the  university's  first — says 
environmental  projects  can  save  orga- 
nizations money  if  they  are  planned 
correctly. 


"There's  always  limited  funding," 
says  Murdo  Murchison,  who  joined  the 
university's  staff  in  March.  "So  for  any 
initiative  that  we  would  take  on,  we 
have  to  be  able  to  build  some  kind  of 
business  case." 

As  a  result,  many  of  Murchison's  first 
projects  are  intended  to  be  inexpen- 
sive or  designed  to  pay  for  themselves 
quickly.  For  instance,  he  convinced 


SUSTAINABILITY 


dining  services  to  install  automatic 
"vending  misers"  on  the  university's 
195  vending  machines.  The  motion 
sensors,  which  turn  off  non-essential 
functions  such  as  lights  when  nearby 
spaces  are  empty,  are  expected  to  cut 
the  machines'  electricity  use  by  35  to 
50  per  cent  and  hydro  costs  by  $22,700 
annually.  Murchison  estimates  the 
sensors  will  pay  for  themselves  in  less 
than  two  years. 

Other  initiatives  include  four  new 
recycling  centres  for  toner  cartridges, 
batteries  and  cellphones,  located  at 


12  Fall  2009 


$5.8  million 

/////////////////W 

That's  how  much  Carleton 
spent  on  electricity 
in  2008-2009. 


$ 


Did  you  know? 


Carleton  University  produced  2,225  tonnes  of 
garbage  in  2008-2009.  That's  80  kilograms  per 
person — staff,  faculty  and  students. 


V//////////////////////////////////////////////////////. 


major  thoroughfares  on  campus.  A 
campaign  called  "rewire"  encourages 
residence  students  to  use  less  electric- 
ity through  small  measures  such  as 
unplugging  appliances  over  the  Christ- 
mas break.  Murchison  is  also  putting 
together  a  resource  kit  to  help  faculty 
and  staff  green  their  workspaces. 

Murchison  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  university  was  addressing  sustain- 
ability  issues  long  before  he  came  on 
board.  For  instance,  residence  dining 
halls  were  already  composting  food 
waste,  all  campus  photocopiers  were 
set  to  go  into  "sleep"  mode  when  not  in 
use,  and  Corporate  Knights  magazine 
had  recognized  Carleton's  industrial 
design  program  and  its  MA  in  public 
administration  for  their  focus  on  sus- 
tainability. 

One  problem  Murchison  noted  was 
that  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
university  often  didn't  know  what  oth- 
ers were  doing,  leading  to  duplicated 
efforts.  So  in  September,  he  launched 
a  web  site  (carleton. ca/physicalplant/ 
sustainability)  to  help  everyone  on 
campus  share  information.  Murchison 
and  the  university's  new  sustainability 
committee — which  will  include  staff, 
faculty  and  students — plan  to  focus  on 
long-term  goals  and  strategy.  For  in- 
stance, Carleton  hopes  to  divert  60  per 
cent  of  university  waste  from  landfills 
by  2015. 

Murchison  would  like  to  divert  more 
of  the  university's  e-waste — items 
such  as  televisions,  computers  and  fax 
machines.  Last  year,  Carleton  recycled 
16.2  tonnes  of  e-waste.  "I  can  only  see 
that  number  going  up,"  he  says,  giving 
the  nod  to  Ontario's  new  Waste  Electri- 
cal and  Electronic  Equipment  Pro- 
gram, which  makes  it  much  cheaper  to 
recycle  these  products. 
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Murchison  brings  a  diverse  back- 
ground in  environmental  issues  to  the 
job  of  making  Carleton  greener.  He 
worked  as  a  municipal  waste  reduction 
officer  in  Peterborough  and  an  out- 
door educator  before  joining  Mountain 
Equipment  Co-op,  where  he  helped 
review  grant  applications  from  envi- 
ronmental groups.  After  two  decades 
in  the  environmental  world,  he's  heard 
pretty  much  every  concern  about 
sustainability  issues,  from  both  sides 
of  the  fence.  As  well  as  reassuring  man- 
agers that  green  initiatives  are  a  good 
investment,  he  has  a  ready  answer  for 
environmental  activists  who  complain 
organizations  should  be  doing  much 
more  to  save  the  Earth. 

"There  should  always  be  more!"  he 
agrees.  "There  are  always  more  oppor- 
tunities, and  there's  always  the  next 
step."  But  change,  he  points  out,  takes 
time,  money  and  human  willpower.  He 
sees  his  role  as  supporting  people  in 


their  efforts,  rather  than  dictating  from 
the  top  down.  Murchison  welcomes 
constructive  criticism  from  all  sides 
of  the  debate.  "I  think  that  it's  only  by 
having  those  voices  out  there  that  you 
continue  to  improve." 

As  the  campus  point  person  on 
green  issues,  does  he  feel  everyone  is 
trying  to  catch  him  using  a  disposable 
coffee  cup  or  printing  single-sided 
documents?  "You  are  under  a  micro- 
scope," he  says  with  a  genial  laugh 
that  indicates  he's  used  to  the  scru- 
tiny. He  notes  that,  like  everyone,  he 
makes  choices  and  compromises.  For 
instance,  he  cycles  as  much  as  he  can, 
but  he  also  has  two  young  daughters, 
which  means  the  family  Volvo  comes 
in  handy  for  taking  the  kids  to  day- 
care. "Nobody's  perfect."  ■ 

Laura  Byrne  Paquet,  BJ/87,  is  a  free- 
lance writer  and  editor  in  Ottawa. 
Her  most  recent  book  is  Wanderlust:  A 
Social  History  of  Travel. 


Upfront 


Campus  insider 


News  from  the  Carleton  community 


<  The  collected  works  of.... 

Glen  Bloom,  BA/74,  will  be  back  on  campus  offering  his 
copyright,  trademark  and  patent  law  expertise  to  the  advisory 
committee  of  Carleton  University  Art  Gallery  (CUAG).  Bloom, 
a  partner  at  Osier,  Hoskin  &  Harcourt  LLP  in  Ottawa,  earned 
his  LLB  at  Queen's.  An  exhibition  of  his  personal  collection, 
comprising  photographs,  paintings,  sculpture  and  new  media 
works,  appeared  at  CUAG  this  fall.  The  show  was  part  of  a 
series  examining  contemporary  art  collections  in  Ottawa.  Past 
exhibits  featured  artworks  belonging  to  John  Cook,  a  former 
professor  in  theAzrieli  School  of  Architecture  and  Urbanism, 
and  Joe  Friday,  BJ/93. 

Pascal  Grandmaison,  Waiting  Photography,  polysix  (2003),  digital  print,  from 
the  collection  of  Glen  Bloom  and  Deborah  Duffy. 


Advancements  in  breast 
cancer  research 

Distinguished  research  professor  Jim  Wright  is  a  co-investigator 
on  a  team  of  researchers  looking  for  a  safer  form  of  hormone 
replacement  therapy  for  women  going  through  menopause. 
In  August,  the  team  received  a  $267,000  grant  over  two  years 
from  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation-Ontario  Region. 
The  group  spans  experts  in  drug  design,  small-molecule 
synthesis,  hormone  binding  and  activity,  cardiology,  cell  culture 
and  toxicology. 


Curatorial  chops  > 

This  fall  CUAG  curator  Sandra  Dyck  won  a  writing  award  from  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Art  Galleries  for  her  2008  catalogue  essay,  "A  Pilgrim's 
Progress:  The  Life  and  Art  of  Gerald  Trottier."  The  catalogue  accompanied  a 
retrospective  exhibit  at  the  gallery  in  2006.  "The  curatorial  writing  award  is 
a  major  honour  for  me  because  it  was  awarded  by  a  jury  of  my  peers,"  says 
Dyck.  The  Ontario  Association  of  Art  Galleries  Awards  are  presented  annually 
in  recognition  of  excellence  and  achievement  in  exhibitions,  curatorial  writing, 
education  programs  and  community  partnerships. 
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prestigious 
awards 


Founders  Award 

Given  annually,  when  merited,  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute 
to  an  individual  who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  values  of  the  university.  Deadline  February  15,  2010. 

A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction 

Given  annually,  when  merited,  to  a  graduate  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  achievement  or  contribution  in  any  field  of 
endeavour.  Deadline  June  30,  2010. 


Submit  nominations  online  at  alumni.carleton.ca/alumni/nominations.cfm 
For  more  information,  call  toll  free  at  1-866-CU-PROUD  (287-7683). 


•4  Azizur  Rahman, 
PhD/68,  winner 
of  the  2008 
A.D.  Dunton 
Alumni  Award  of 
Distinction 
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More  research  innovation  > 

A  recent  investment  in  research  by  an  agency  of  the 
Department  of  National  Defence  highlights  the  role  that  science 
and  technology  play  in  public  safety  and  security.  The  Chemical, 
Biological,  Radiological-Nuclear  and  Explosives  (CBRNE) 
Research  and  Technology  Initiative  granted  $35  million  for 
projects  that  strengthen  Canada's  preparedness  for,  prevention 
of  and  response  to  potential  CBRNE  threats.  Carleton  physicists 
Gerald  Oakham  and  John  Armitage  were  allotted  $2.55  million 
to  develop  a  nuclear  materials  detection  system.  The  project 
will  give  border  services  a  tool  for  determining  whether  any 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  trucks  that  cross  the  Canada-U.S. 
border  every  day  are  hauling  heavy  nuclear  materials.  The 
professors  are  using  highly  penetrating  muons — or  cosmic 
rays — to  research  a  device  that  will  differentiate  nuclear  material 
from  other  metals,  such  as  lead  and  iron.  "We're  using  naturally 
occurring  particles  to  basically  take  a  picture  of  the  inside  of 
the  truck,"  Oakham  says.  "The  idea  is  to  try  to  do  this  in  half  a 
minute  or  so."  Compared  with  X-ray  machines  currently  in  use 
that  pose  a  health  risk  to  stowaways,  a  muon-based  detector 
offers  a  safer,  more  reliable  alternative  without  any  radioactivity. 
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The  new  Ravens  Membership  includes  all 
member  privileges  plus: 

•  A  "Fitness  Class  Pass"  (20  classes  weekly) 

•  Free  access  to  Squash  Courts 

•  Towel  Service 

All  our  Memberships  packages  include: 

•  Fitness  Centre  and  Cardio  Room  access 

•  Pool,  free  access  to  all  daily  swims  (check 
website  for  schedule) 

•  Members  may  bring  up  to  4  children  to 
public  swims 

•  One  free  guest  day  pass  (Value  $12) 

•  Option  to  join  a  Masters  Swimming  Program 

Student  Memberships  are  open  to  Students  14  years  of  age  and  older.  Discount  for  spouses  available. 
For  more  information  call  613-520-4480  or  visit  WWW.CarletOIl.Ca/athletiCS 


Build  Your  Future  with 


Sprott  Professional  Programs 


Carleton  University's  Sprott  School  of  Business  offers  an  extensive  portfolio  of  high  quality 
professional  programs,  conveniently  scheduled  for  the  busy  professional. 

Gain  the  skills  and  certification  to  differentiate  yourself  and  bring  your  career  to  the  next  level. 

Limited  space  available  in  our  winter  programs.  Register  today! 

•  Professional  Certificate  in  Public  Sector 
and  Non-Profit  Marketing 

Starts  Jan.  25,  2010  (10  days  over  6  months) 

•  Professional  Certificate  in  Management  Skills 

Starts  Jan.  27,  2010  (12  days  over  6  months) 

•  Masters  Certificate  in  Project  Management 

Starts  Feb.  9,  2010  (18  days  over  5  months) 

•  Management  Certificate  Program  -  Human  Resources 

Earn  all  9  credits  required  to  write  CHRP  exam. 
New  course  each  month. 


PMP  Exam  Preparation 

March  4  -  April  1,  2010  (Thursdays) 

Certified  Internal  Auditor  (CIA) 
Exam  Preparation 
NEW  PROGRAM! 


n 

SPROTT 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

B  Carleton 
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Student  services  fair:  recruiting  the  class  of  2013  v 

Thousands  passed  through  the  quad  on 
September  9  for  the  student  services  fair. 
Tables  set  up  by  all  of  the  faculties  and 
a  number  of  student-run  groups  gave 
frosh  plenty  of  reasons  to  get  organized 
and  meet  people  with  like-minded 
interests.  Represented  that  day  were 
the  hot-stepping  Carleton  Swing  Dance 
Club,  forward-thinking  CU  Students  for 
the  Exploration  and  Development  of 
Space,  advocates  Canadian  Students  for 
Sensible  Drug  Policy  and  the  ambitious 
CU  Pre-Medical  Society.  The  society's 
president,  Kyley  Parker,  left,  BSc/2010, 
says  her  group — which  holds  mock 
MCAT  (Medical  College  Admission  Test) 
nights — isn't  advocating  for  a  medical 
program  at  Carleton  University.  The 
University  of  Windsor  and  the  University 
of  Waterloo  both  have  new  medical 
programs. 


The  current  batch  a 

President  Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte, 

hoisting  a  basketful  of  cookies,  offered 
one  of  her  famous  home-baked  creations 
to  students  with  a  sweet  tooth.  Parading 
through  the  jam-packed  student  services 
fair  in  September,  Runte,  above,  left,  was 
met  with  smiles  and  outstretched  hands. 
She  was  joined  by  Minister  of  Training, 
Colleges  and  Universities  John  Milloy, 
BA/88,  above,  right.  Students  found  the 
cookies  to  be  moist,  dense  with  oatmeal, 
with  a  fair  dispersion  of  chocolate  chips. 
Runte  spent  days  preparing  the  batter 
and  crammed  in  late-night  baking  sessions 
in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  cookies 
by  the  hundreds.  The  gesture  could  be 
considered  an  "ideological  cuddle,"  a 
term  coined  by  UK  songwriter  Billy  Bragg. 
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<  Undead  research 

There's  nothing  like  a  proposed  zombie  takeover  to  generate  headlines.  The  research  by  a  group  of  Ottawa 
mathematicians,  including  CU  grad  students  loan  Hudea  and  Philip  Munz,  suggested  that  a  zombie 
outbreak  can  be  overcome  through  "quick,  aggressive  attacks."  The  study,  called  When  Zombies  Attack: 
Mathematical  Modelling  of  an  Outbreak  of  Zombie  Infection,  made  headlines  around  the  world,  including 
The  Globe  and  Mail,  BBC  News,  the  Boston  Globe,  The  National  Post  and  The  Toronto  Star.  The  study 
wasn't  all  fun  and  games:  statistics  and  models  can  be  used  to  analyze  infection  rates  of  real-life  diseases  to 
show  how  a  virus  spreads  through  a  population. 


Design  visionaries  v 


In  October,  two  Carleton  students  took  home  2009  Ottawa  Urban  Design  Awards 
for  their  school  projects.  Michael  Tomlin,  who  studies  industrial  design,  won  for  his 
innovative  Cascade  public  drinking  fountain  for  people  and  pets  (below,  left).  Nicholas 
Pangallo,  from  the  Azrieli  School  of  Architecture  and  Urbanism,  won  for  his  theoretical 
project  along  Rideau  Street  in  Ottawa  (below,  right).  The  project,  called  Urban  Nature, 
features  a  range  of  residential  units.  It  proposes  ground-floor  commercial  space, 
institutional  uses  and  a  rooftop  garden.  The  winning  entries  will  compete  in  the  Royal 
Architectural  Institute  of  Canada's  2010  urban  design  awards,  which  will  be  announced 
in  the  spring.  Alumni  also  took  home  nods:  James  A.  Colliza,  BArch/76,  won  an  award 
of  excellence  for  a  low-rise  urban  infill  project,  and  Barry  J.  Hobin,  BArch/74,  won  an 
award  of  excellence  for  a  mid-  to  high-rise  urban  infill  project. 


Copenhagen-bound  a 

Josh  Greenberg,  associate  professor 
of  communication  studies,  will  head  to 
Copenhagen  for  the  United  Nations 
Climate  Change  Conference  in  December. 
He  is  researching  how  environmental  NGOs 
and  activists  are  seeking  to  influence  the 
media,  policy  and  public  agendas  through 
traditional  and  newer  media  formats, 
including  blogs,  social  networking  sites 
and  mobile  communication  technology. 
Greenberg  will  be  posting  some  of 
his  observations  on  his  Ideas  Lab  blog 
(theideaslab.wordpress.com).  For  shorter 
updates,  follow  him  on  Twitter:  twitter.com/ 
josh_greenberg. 


Are  you  @  alumni? 


Show  off  your  Carleton  degree  to  friends,  family  and  potential 
employers  with  your  own  Carleton  alumni  email  address.  Sign 
up  for  @alumni — offered  in  partnership  with  Google — and  you'll 
receive  a  professional  new  email  address  that  shows  the  world 
you're  a  Carleton  graduate.  Registration  is  easy — get  started  at 
alumni.carleton.ca/alumni/email_faq.cfm.  yw 
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It  was  a  mission  that  required  extraordinary  balance  between 
military,  civic  and  economic  goals.  Two  Canadian  diplomats 
arrived  and  were  soon  consumed  by  challenges  while  working 
in  a  danger  zone.  Here's  the  story  of  how  they  prevailed 


BY  SCOTT  FOSTER 

Imagine  taking  a  diplomatic  post  in 
the  middle  of  a  war  zone.  Your  new 
office  is  part  of  a  heavily  fortified  com- 
pound and  your  new  city  has  recently 
been  hit  by  rocket  fire.  If  this  weren't 
ominous  enough,  imagine  that  a  critical 
part  of  your  job  is  to  be  away  from  your 
desk  and  out  in  the  field — a  lot.  So  you 
regularly  don  body  armour  and  ride 
in  a  convoy  that  takes  you  to  outlying 
areas.  You  do  this  knowing  that  many 
of  the  roads  have,  at  some  point,  con- 
tained hidden  roadside  bombs — what 


the  military  call  improvised  explosive 
devices  (IEDs) — planted  there  to  kill 
people  like  you. 

When  looking  at  how  diplomats  on 
a  hardship  posting  in  Afghanistan 
do  their  job,  it's  clear  that  most  of  us 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  work  and  live 
in  such  a  dangerous  environment. 

Ron  Hoffmann,  MA/90,  and  Elissa 
Golberg,  MA/97,  are  career  diplomats 
and  graduates  of  Carleton's  Norman 
Paterson  School  of  International 
Affairs  (NPSIA).  Hoffmann,  shown 


above,  arrived  in  Kabul  in  the  summer 
of  2007  to  begin  a  two-year  term, 
first  as  deputy  chief  of  mission  at 
the  Canadian  embassy,  and  then  as 
Canada's  ambassador  to  Afghanistan. 
During  that  time,  he  witnessed  the 
controversial  presidential  elections 
that  took  place  this  past  summer. 
Golberg  arrived  at  the  beginning  of 
2008  for  a  one-year  stint.  She  was  the 
first  to  serve  in  the  new  position  of 
Representative  of  Canada  in  Kandahar, 
or  "the  RoCK"  for  short. 

It  was  imperative  for  Hoffmann 
to  be  out  there,  constantly  engaging 
such  people  as  Afghan  president 
Hamid  Karzai  and  members  of  his 
cabinet  to  discuss  the  development 
and  reconstruction  efforts  undertaken 
by  Canada  and  other  members  of  the 
International  Security  Assistance 
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Force  (ISAF).  As  Canada's  senior 
civilian  representative  in  Kandahar, 
it  was  equally  critical  for  Golberg  to 
be  in  the  field  at  reconstruction  and 
development  sites  across  Kandahar 
Province  to  meet  with  project  staff  and 
Afghan  people  in  their  communities. 


KINETIC  KANDAHAR 

The  need  to  always  be  in  the  field  comes 
with  several  challenges,  namely  your 
personal  safety  and  the  security  of 
those  who  go  with  you,  says  Golberg. 
She  was  responsible  for  a  team  from 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
Corrections  Canada,  as  well  as  political 


and  development  experts  from  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency.  "You  have  to 
remember  that  Kandahar  is  very  kinetic. 
There  are  rocket  and  IED  attacks 
all  the  time.  So  as  a  civilian,  you  are 
very  conscious  of  potentially  putting 
15  other  lives  at  risk  when  going 
anywhere,"  she  says  in  her  current 
position  in  Ottawa  as  director  general 
of  the  stabilization  and  reconstruction 
task  force.  "It  is  a  difficult  security 
environment  to  say  the  least." 

Historically,  Kandahar  Province  was 
the  heartland  for  the  former  Taliban 
regime.  According  to  Foreign  Affairs' 
own  estimates,  the  city  is  the  prime 
target  of  insurgent  violence  among 
all  of  Afghanistan's  hot  spots.  During 


Golberg's  term,  explosions  rocked  the 
provincial  police  headquarters,  the 
Sarposa  Prison  and  the  provincial 
council  building.  Consequently,  Golberg 
would  always  weigh  the  need  to  go 
somewhere  against  the  latest  "threat 
reporting"  for  that  area — a  common 
practice  for  any  travelling  member  of 
the  Canadian  team.  "It's  a  day-to-day 
analysis  and  you  must  know  the  most 
recent  picture  for  a  given  area,"  she  says. 

Jeremy  Littlewood  agrees.  He's  the 
director  of  Carleton's  Canadian  Centre 
of  Intelligence  and  Security  Studies 
and  a  NPSIA  assistant  professor.  He 
says  any  Canadian,  civilian  or  military, 
depends  on  whatever  intelligence 
information  is  available  from  a  range 
sources.  "What  does 
the  intelligence 
picture  say  about 
a  given  road  you 
may  want  to  use 
or  village  you  may 
want  to  visit?  Not 
having  the  answer 
to  these  questions 
makes  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to 
make  any  informed 
judgments." 

Hoffmann  made 
such  judgments 
for  himself  and  his 
staff  every  time  they 
travelled  within 
Kabul  or  on  frequent  trips  to  Kandahar, 
often  accompanying  Afghan  ministers. 
"Roadside  bombs  are  a  serious  threat 
and  they  will  restrict  our  movements 
from  time  to  time,"  he  says,  adding 
that,  when  he  first  arrived  in  Kabul, 
the  city  was  hit  by  multiple  explosions 
every  week.  "We  invested  in  armoured 
vehicles.  We  still  got  out  there  and  we 
got  the  job  done." 

There  was  no  single  job;  rather 
the  mission  involved  a  series  of 
steps  towards  Canada's  goal  of 
providing  security,  basic  services  and 
humanitarian  aid  in  Afghanistan. 
Hoffmann  worked  seven  days  a  week, 
having  regular  meetings  with  president 
Karzai  and  Afghan  cabinet  ministers. 
He  even  met  with  "those  who  have 


Elissa  Golberg,  MA/97 


opposing  agendas,"  referring  to  current 
and  former  Taliban  leaders. 

Hoffmann  hosted  Prime  Minister 
Stephen  Harper  in  a  spring  visit  that 
included  a  walk  over  the  Dahla  Dam, 
Kandahar  Province's  largest  structure 
of  its  kind  and  the  focal  point  of  a 
Canadian-sponsored  effort  aimed 
at  improving  irrigation.  He  was  also 
called  on  during  visits  by  then-U.S. 
secretary  of  state  Condoleezza  Rice 
and  Richard  Holbrooke,  the  current 
U.S.  special  envoy  for  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan,  to  brief  them  on  the  Canadian 
team's  latest  work. 

Once  Kandahar's  civilian 
reconstruction  and  development 
effort  was  in  full  swing,  Golberg  was 
witness  to  lasting  change.  "I  saw  the 
results  of  our  work  when  I  went  out 
to  the  schools,"  she  says.  "There  were 
seven-  and  eight-year-old  girls  getting 
profound  opportunities.  This  was 
not  the  case  even  10  years  ago  when 
they  were  prevented  from  accessing 
education.  The  work  we  are  doing 
now  will  have  a  generational  impact 
because  these  girls  will  ensure  their 
daughters  go  to  school." 

In  another  project  that  focused  on 
educating  women,  Golberg  recalls  one 
of  the  participants  thanking  her  for 
making  it  possible  to  go  to  the  market, 
buy  something  and  know  that  she  was 
getting  the  right  change  back — it  was 
numeracy  training  from  the  ground  up. 


THE  RIGHT  STUFF 

The  best  strategy  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
civilians  in  a  war  zone  is  to  hire  the  right 
people  and  give  them  the  right  training, 
says  Golberg.  The  right  people,  she  says, 
are  those  who  are  aware  of  the  risks, 
accept  them,  and  do  not  fixate  on  them. 
Another  asset  is  previous  experience 
in  crisis  environments.  "Different 
people  manage  the  potential  dangers 
differently,"  she  says.  "Obviously,  you 
cannot  help  but  think  about  it  from  time 
to  time,  but  you  cannot  obsess  about  it 
and  you  can't  let  it  rule  your  life.  If  you 
have  people  paralyzed  with  fear,  they 
won't  get  anything  done." 
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And  you  have  to  train  civilian  staff  to 
deal  with  the  risks  on  the  job.  Hostile- 
environment  training  is  a  must,  along 
with  language  training  in  Pashto,  and 
combat  first  aid,  which  advises  trainees 
to  bring  tourniquets  when  travelling,  in 
the  event  that  someone  is  wounded. 

In  2008,  the  Canadian  Forces  began 
providing  Conduct  After  Capture 
training  to  non-military  Canadian 
officials  in  Afghanistan,  including 
diplomats  and  development  staff.  The 
course,  taught  by  the  military  at  CFB 
Kingston,  Ontario,  provides  guidance 
on  how  to  avoid  capture  and,  in  the 
event  that  this  doesn't  work,  how  to 
improve  conditions  of  captivity  and 
increase  the  chance  of  release.  So  far, 
no  Canadian  diplomats  have  been 
taken  prisoner  in  Afghanistan;  but  Glyn 
Berry  was  killed  there  in  2006.  While 
serving  as  political  director  of  the 
Canadian  Provincial  Reconstruction 
Team,  his  convoy  of  armoured  jeeps 
was  attacked  by  a  suicide  bomber 
just  outside  Kandahar  City.  He  was 
the  first  foreign  service  officer  to  be 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  more  than 
40  years.  Littlewood  says,  "The  lack 
of  incidents  must  be  testament  to  the 
security  operations  which  support  [the 
diplomat]"  in  lethal  circumstances. 

Still,  recent 
incidents  show  those 
within  ISAF  security 
operations  that  their 
efforts  to  protect 
civilian  personnel 
are  warranted.  The 
capture  of  CBC-TV 


journalist  Melissa  Fung  demonstrated 
that  foreign  civilians  in  Afghanistan 
are  an  appealing  target — not  only  for 
the  Taliban,  but  for  bandits  looking  for 
ransom  money.  Fung  was  abducted  by 
armed  men  in  October  2008  at  a  refugee 
camp  on  the  outskirts  of  Kabul,  held 
captive  for  four  weeks  and  released 
unharmed.  Hoffmann  led  the  in-country 
effort  to  ensure  Fung's  safe  return. 


RAMPING  UP 

At  the  start  of  their  terms  in  Afghani- 
stan, both  Hoffmann  and  Golberg  faced 
the  challenge  of  responding  to  Canada's 
intention  to  increase  its  reconstruction, 
governance,  and  development  efforts. 
This  meant  ramping  up  employee  num- 
bers sharply.  This  task  came  in  the  wake 
of  comments  from  then  Foreign  Affairs 
minister  David  Emerson  who  was  speak- 
ing on  the  possible  reluctance  of  public 
servants  to  go  to  such  a  volatile  country 
as  Afghanistan,  when  they  could  stay 
home  where  it  was  safe.  During  a  visit 
to  the  country  in  July  2008,  he  said,  "I 
think  one  of  the  issues  that  we  are  strug- 
gling with,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  overcome 
it,  is  ensuring  that  we  can  attract  and 
excite  enough  Canadian  public  servants 
to  come  over  here." 
It  quickly  became 
apparent,  however, 
that  Golberg  and 
Hoffmann  would 
overcome  this  chal- 
lenge. When  Golberg 
arrived,  she  had  18 


civilians  working  for  her.  That  number 
climbed  to  63  by  the  time  she  handed 
the  role  over  to  her  successor.  Hoffmann 
began  his  work  with  an  embassy  staff 
which  more  than  doubled  during  his 
time.  There  were  120  Canadian  civilians 
in  Kabul  and  Kandahar  under  his  direc- 
tion by  the  time  he  left. 

The  ramping  up  of  Canada's 
reconstruction  and  development  efforts 
signalled  a  rapid  shift  in  focus  from  an 
overwhelmingly  military  mission  to  a 
multi-faceted  mission  that  put  military 
and  newly  hired  civilian  personnel 
together  to  re-build  communities.  It 
became  crucial  that  both  cultures — 
civilian  and  military — understood  each 
other.  This  integration  had  never  been 
tried  before.  For  this  reason,  Hoffmann 
says,  Canada's  work  in  Afghanistan 
"quite  likely  represents  the  most  complex 
situation  in  its  diplomatic  history." 

Golberg  agrees.  "Sure,  Canada's 
Foreign  Service,  CIDA  officers  and  even 
Canadian  civilian  police  have  been 
deployed  to  difficult  environments," 
says  Golberg.  "Haiti,  Lebanon  and 
Sudan  are  not  easy  places  to  live,  but 
we've  never  done  it  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  zone  the  way  we're  doing  with  this 
deployment.  This  is  absolutely  new  for 
us,  and  that  is  the  huge  challenge."  ■ 

Writer  Scott  Foster,  MJ/01,  met  his  wife, 
Jennifer  Lew,  MJ/01,  a  decade  ago  in 
the  university's  off  campus  housing 
office.  His  opening  line  was,  "Can  I 
borrow  your  pen?"  They  live  in  Ottawa 
with  their  two  sons. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE 

Ron  Hoffmann's  first  day  in  Afghanistan  was  indicative  of 
things  to  come.  Severely  jetlagged,  the  soon-to-be  Canadian 
ambassador  had  barely  set  foot  on  Afghan  soil  in  the  summer  of 
2007  when  he  worked  a  12-hour  day  that  culminated  in  a  dinner 
meeting  with  the  governor  of  Kabul. 

"When  I  first  arrived,  I  brought  books  with  me,  thinking  that 
I  would  have  quiet  evenings,"  he  says  from  his  current  post  as 
Canada's  ambassador  to  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Myanmar  and 
Laos.  "It  just  wasn't  the  case.  I  ended  up  giving  almost  all  of 
those  books  away." 


MANLEY  TIES 

Both  Hoffmann  and  Golberg  have  a  long  history  with  the 
Afghanistan  file  and  former  federal  cabinet  minister  John 
Manley,  BA/71.  Hoffmann  worked  in  Manley's  office  when  the 
latter  served  as  Canada's  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  chair 
of  the  post-9/1 1  cabinet  committee  on  public  security  and 
anti-terrorism.  Golberg  worked  as  executive  director  of  the 
independent  panel  on  Canada's  future  role  in  Afghanistan, 
which  was  led  by  Manley  after  he  left  office.  In  January  2008, 
the  panel  recommended  that  Canada's  military  remain  in 
Afghanistan  beyond  February  2009. 


For  more  on  Hoffmann,  see  page  22. 
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Pointing 


fingers 


For  ambassador  Ron  Hoffmann,  an  ink-staine 
digit  is  a  symbolic  marker  of  the  path  to 
Afghanistan  and  back 


BY  JENNIFER  CAMPBELL 


Ron  Hoffmann's  finger  looks  like  it's  been  whacked  with 
a  hammer.  It's  a  bluish-black  hue  so  gruesome-looking 
that  on  a  trip  from  Kabul  to  Canada,  he  feared  that  customs 
cops  would  wonder  if  he  was  decomposing. 

The  indelible  ink — designed  to  prevent  voting  more  than 
once — lingers  several  weeks  after  the  presidential  election 
in  Afghanistan  in  August.  Hoffmann  had  asked  for  the  ink 
to  be  applied  before  he  left  the  country  so  he  could  show 
Canadians  just  how  permanent  it  is,  while  also  showing 
that  Afghans — running  their  first  election  since  the  fall  of 
Taliban — took  the  process  seriously. 

The  Canadian  ambassador  showed  his  finger  at  a  lecture  he 
gave  to  a  packed  audience  at  Carleton  University  in  September. 
It  wasn't  the  first  time  he  stopped  in  at  campus.  Hoffmann's 
path  to  head  up  Canada's  mission  in  Afghanistan  started 
years  ago  as  a  graduate  student  at  the  Norman  Paterson 
School  of  International  Affairs  (NPSIA),  though  he  didn't 
know  that  at  the  time.  He  began  his  course  work  in  1986,  and 
then  moved  to  Toronto  to  work  for  Ontario  premier  David 
Peterson.  Occupied  with  politics,  Hoffmann  put  his  thesis 
material  in  a  box  and  didn't  open  it  again  for  two  years.  By 
1989,  he  had  joined  the  foreign  service  and  worked  part-time 
to  finish  his  thesis,  graduating  with  an  MA  in  international 
affairs  in  1990. 

Looking  back  on  his  career,  Hoffmann,  48,  says  his 
achievements  have  exceeded  any  expectations  he  had  of 
himself.  The  Winnipeg  boy  started  his  formal  studies  in  po- 
litical science  in  Manitoba  then  did  a  legislative  internship 


at  Queen's  Park  in  Toronto.  Law  school  plans  were  put  aside 
because  by  then,  he'd  met  too  many  unhappy  lawyers.  "That 
gave  me  a  chance  to  reflect  and  to  see  how  even  domestic 
policy  issues  were  tied  to  international  realities,"  Hoffmann 
says.  "Even  on  provincial  affairs,  one  saw  the  growing  im- 
pact of  globalization.  I  did  some  soul  searching  and  decided 
to  focus  on  what  would  be  important  to  Canada.  That  led  to 
a  late  decision  to  apply  to  NPSIA." 

Some  40  years  after  it  was  founded,  NPSIA  has  become 
known  as  a  diplomat's  training  ground.  While  graduates  of 
the  multidisciplinary  program  come  from — and  continue 
to — various  fields  such  as  journalism,  law,  development  and 
academia,  diplomacy  is  a  major  beneficiary. 

Hoffmann  says,  while  it  wasn't  the  case  when  he  was  a 
student  23  years  ago,  today  he  meets  NPSIA  grads  all  over 
the  world  in  embassies  and  in  de  facto  diplo-roles.  If  they're 
not  in  government,  they're  working  for  business  or  develop- 
ment or  humanitarian  organizations  abroad. 

"We  are,  to  some  degree,  a  training  ground  for  diplomats, 
but  we  see  our  mission  as  being  a  much  broader  one,"  NPSIA 
director  Fen  Hampson  says.  "We  train  young  professionals 
for  a  variety  of  leadership  positions,  including  international 
affairs  positions  throughout  different  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  and  provinces." 

Arif  Lalani — a  director-general  at  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Hoffmann's  predecessor  as  Afghan  ambassador — says  the 
Lester  B.  Pearson  building,  which  houses  Canadian-based 
foreign  affairs  staff,  "is  full  of  NPSIA  grads."  It  may  become 
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The  journey  to 
Kandahar:  Hoff- 
mann tests  out  ink 
used  in  the  presi- 
dential election  in 
Afghanistan;  hand- 
ing out  backpacks 
to  school  children. 
Hoffmann  had  a 
two-year  posting  in 
Afghanistan,  before 
heading  to  Bangkok 
to  represent  Canada 
in  Thailand. 


an  unspoken  prerequisite  for  a  senior  posting  in  Afghani- 
stan. Lalani  studied  at  NPSIA,  as  did  David  Sproule,  Lalani's 
predecessor.  For  Hoffmann,  even  after  he  started  his  studies 
at  NPSIA,  diplomacy  was  just  one  option.  "It  was  something 
I  was  interested  in  but  didn't  think  I  was  well  equipped  for. 


While  it  wasn't  the  case  when  he  was  a  student 
23  years  ago,  today  Hoffmann  meets  NPSIA 
grads  all  over  the  world  in  embassies  and  in  de 
Facto  diplo-roles. 


But  the  program  was  a  particularly  effective  one.  It  spurred 
me  on  to  a  position  where  a  diplomatic  career  was  some- 
thing I  was  more  interested  in." 

Hoffmann  had  diplomatic  postings  in  the  Netherlands, 
South  Africa,  The  United  Kingdom  and  China  and  was  the 
most  senior  advisor  to  former  foreign  affairs  ministers  John 
Manley  and  Bill  Graham.  He's  currently  Canada's  ambassa- 
dor in  Thailand  with  cross-accreditation  to  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  politically  sensitive  Myanmar.  He  didn't  apply  for  some 
of  these  positions  and  Afghanistan  was  no  different:  Lalani 
hand-picked  him  to  become  his  deputy.  He  was  interested, 
but  first  had  to  check  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  "I  thought 


there  would  be  a  lot  of  crying  and  angst.  I  knew  if  I  was  go- 
ing to  go,  I'd  want  to  go  for  two  years.  I'd  been  around  other 
complex  countries  and  knew  one  year  wasn't  enough  for 
building  trust,  relationships  and  continuity." 

His  daughters,  13  and  15  at  the  time,  knew  Afghanistan 
was  a  posting  that  didn't  allow  spouses 
or  children — even  for  visits — so  they'd  be 
away  from  their  dad  for  two  years.  Still,  they 
encouraged  him  to  go.  "I  felt  very  blessed  to 
have  kids  who  understand  the  importance 
of  Afghanistan  to  Canada.  They  knew  I'd  be 
motivated  by  that,"  he  said.  And  now  those 
girls  are  embarking  on  their  own  international  careers.  Elise, 
17,  finished  high  school  and  had  her  acceptance  at  Queen's 
University  deferred  for  a  year  so  she  could  do  a  leadership 
program  in  the  U.S.,  followed  by  Mandarin  training  in  China. 
Her  sister,  Ingrid,  15,  is  going  to  an  international  school 
in  Bangkok  and  is  looking  to  learn  a  new  language.  "I  have 
kids  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  attracted  to  NPSIA  in  the 
future,"  Hoffmann  says.  He  says  the  program  offers  quality 
scholarship,  strong  research  and  training  in  evidence-based 
policy  development.  "That  has,  without  question,  given  me  a 
foundation  in  foreign  policy  that  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
had  otherwise."  ■ 
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World  beat 

She  travelled  the  international  circuit,  held  court  at  chi-chi 
functions  and  acted  as  a  peacemaker — that  was  just  part  of  her 
life  as  a  beauty  queen.  When  Jennifer  Hosten — who  held  the  Miss 
World  title  in  1970 — became  one  of  the  youngest  female  envoys, 
she  knew  youth  and  good  looks  weren't  nearly  as  valuable  in  the 
diplomatic  world 

BY  MARIA  MCCLINTOCK 

It's  no  secret  that  retired  diplomat  Jennifer  Hosten  is  a  beautiful  woman.  But 
for  most  of  her  international  career,  the  Carleton  graduate  kept  her  Miss  World 
beauty  queen  title  under  wraps. 

Almost  four  decades  after  she  was  crowned,  Hosten  says  the  experience — in- 
cluding entertaining  U.S.  troops  at  Christmas  in  1970  with  comedian  Bob  Hope — 
provided  valuable  skills  that  enabled  her  to  deal  with  different  kinds  of  people 
and  to  be  diplomatic  in  difficult  situations. 

"As  Miss  World,  I  travelled  extensively.  I  also  met  high-profile  people,  includ- 
ing politicians,  actors  and  others.  My  travels  increased  my  cultural  understand- 


Hosten  at  23  when  she 
was  crowned  Miss  World. 
Eight  years  later,  she  was 
appointed  Grenada's  high 
commissioner  to  Canada 
at  a  time  when  the  politi- 
cal scene  didn't  include 
many  women. 


ing  and  knowledge  of  the  world,"  says 
Hosten.  "Later  on,  preparation  and  a 
willingness  to  take  on  challenges  were 
equally  important  factors  in  whatever 
relative  success  I  may  have  achieved." 

Hosten,  whose  memoirs  Beyond  Miss 
World  were  published  last  year,  shares 
her  time  between  her  native  Grenada 
and  Canada.  She  first  came  to  Canada 
from  the  Caribbean  in  1973  and  started 
part-time  studies  in  political  science 
at  Carleton.  Five  years  later,  then- 
Grenadian  prime  minister  Eric  Gairy 
appointed  her  Grenada's  high  commis- 
sioner to  Canada  at  a  time  when  the 
political  landscape  didn't  include  many 
women.  Her  appointment,  at  the  age  of 
31,  caused  a  sensation. 

"There  was  an  awful  lot  of  inquisi- 
tive media,  and  people  were  anxious 
to  know  what  I  was  really  like,"  she 
says.  "There  were  women  in  diplomatic 
posts,  but  not  as  the  heads  of  the  mis- 
sion," she  says.  "I  found,  initially,  my 
colleagues  were  curious.  But  it  didn't 
take  more  than  five  or  six  months  for 
them  to  get  to  know  me  and  realize  that 
I  was  quite  serious  and  knew  how  to 
get  a  job  done." 

As  a  former  beauty  queen,  Hosten 
says  she  felt  she  had  to  prove  herself. 
For  that  reason,  she  decided  not  to 
talk  about  being  Miss  World  when 
she  started  her  diplomatic  career.  "As 
a  woman,  you  have  to  work  harder  to 
be  taken  seriously.  We  always  have  to 
prove  that  we  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  It  was  the  case  in  my  time 
and  I  think  it  is  still  the  case." 

Following  her  stint  as  high  commis- 
sioner, Hosten  worked  for  the  Canadian 
government  in  the  Department  of  Heri- 
tage, the  International  Development 
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As  a  former  beauty  queen, 
Hosten  felt  she  had  to  prove 
herself.  For  that  reason,  she 
decided  not  to  talk  about 
being  Miss  World  until 
writing  her  memoirs. 


Research  Centre  and  the  Canadian 
International  Development  Agency.  In 
1998,  she  was  seconded  as  technical 
advisor  on  trade  to  the  Caribbean  Com- 
munity and  the  Organization  of  East- 
ern Caribbean  States.  Her  final  post 
as  a  Canadian  diplomat  was  in  Dhaka, 
Bangladesh  from  2002  to  2004. 

Throughout  her  career  and  while 
raising  a  family,  Hosten  continued 


her  studies  at  Carleton,  earning  her 
BA  in  1990  and  her  MA  in  1992.  It's  at 
Carleton  University,  she  says,  that  she 
made  many  valuable  contacts  in  the 
federal  government — a  network  that 
came  in  handy.  She  stayed  mum  on  her 
Miss  World  experience  until  writing  her 
memoirs. 

It  wasn't  until  a  book  signing  in 
Ottawa  last  fall  that  she  realized  how 


well  she  had  kept  the  secret.  "A  woman 
who  worked  with  me  at  CIDA  for  five 
years  came  over  and  said,  'And  to  think 
I  worked  with  you  all  those  years  and 
never  knew  you  were  Miss  World.'  It 
wasn't  something  that  I  talked  about."! 

Maria  McClintock,  BAHons/88,  is  the 
editor  of  internal  communications  at 
Carleton  University. 


FINER  POINTS 


The  art  of  the  deal 

Etiquette  camp  turns  diplomats-in-training  into  the  models  of  refinement 


It's  not  only  the  international  courses  and  thesis  topics  that 

make  NPSIA  a  well-known  training  ground  for  a  career  in  the  for- 
eign service.  There  are  also  workshops  that  teach  the  fine  art  of 
diplomatic  finesse.  In  September,  Larry  and  Margaret  Dickenson 
led  a  one-day  etiquette  camp.  He's  Canada's  former  ambassador 
to  Kuwait,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Qatar  and  Indonesia.  She  is  a 
home  economist  and  cookbook  author  who  cooked  the  food 
or  trained  the  chefs  when  they  hosted  functions  during  their 
postings.  Here  are  some  of  the  gems  gleaned  from  the  six- 
hour  course,  which  included  a  cocktail  hour  and  lunch  where 
students  could  practice  what  they  learned. 

•  It's  perfectly  acceptable  to  eat  asparagus  with  your  hands. 
No  kidding! 

•  Don't  leave  a  party  before  the  guest  of  honour,  or  your  boss 

•  If  you're  hosting  a  restaurant  lunch,  be  there  five  minutes 
early.  If  you're  attending,  be  five  minutes  late 

•  Host  and  hostess  gifts:  If  you  can  drink  it,  eat  it,  or  it  wilts, 
it's  a  good  gift 

•  Send  thank-you  notes  for  meals — unless  it's  a  business  lunch, 
in  which  case  you're  off  the  hook.  (Although  the  latter  works 
for  follow-ups) 

•  Eating  in  the  continental  style  (fork  tines  down  and  always  in 
the  left  hand)  is  more  elegant  than  the  American  style 
(moving  the  fork  between  hands) 
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BY  JENNIFER  CAMPBELL 

•  In  general,  men  are  introduced  to  women.  If  they're  the  same 
gender,  younger  people  are  introduced  to  older  people.  How- 
ever men  and  women  alike  are  introduced  to  elderly  people  or 
people  of  authority,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  latter 

•  Don't  exchange  business  cards  at  the  dining  room  table 

•  Keep  receiving  line  conversations  short 

•  At  dinner,  wait  for  your  host  or  hostess  to  pick  up  his  or  her 
napkin.  Similarly,  don't  sip  your  wine  until  the  first  toast 


Meet  some  visionaries. 


Carleton  University  proudly  welcomes  the  members  of  its  2009-2010 
Board  of  Governors.  These  special  people  will  lead  a  great  academic  in- 
stitution into  the  future.  Carleton  University's  Board  of  Governors  share  a 
common  vision  -  providing  Canada's  next  generation  of  leaders  with  an 
excellent  education  that  is  anything  but  "textbook".  We  are  grateful  for 
the  guidance  of  our  Board  members,  for  their  diverse  expertise  and  their 
sincere  commitment  to  ensuring  that  Carleton's  graduates  are  equipped 
as  citizens,  scholars  and  researchers  to  discover  new  intellectual  terrain, 
and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
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Arthur  Menzies  was  a  junior  officer  in  Canada's  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  in  late  August  1942,  when  he 
was  sent  on  an  unusual  wartime  mission  to  New  York. 

The  recent  Harvard  University  graduate  was  ordered  to 
meet  a  group  of  Canada-bound  refugees  that  had  just  ar- 
rived on  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  ship  MS  Gripsholm  from 
Japanese-occupied  Hong  Kong. 

The  evening  would  prove  to  be  far  more  historically 
significant  than  anyone  could  have  imagined.  Among  the 
refugees  on  the  ship  was  an  ethnic  Chinese  family,  which  the 
Canadian  trade  commissioner  from  Hong  Kong  had  insisted 
be  allowed  to  come  to  Canada.  That  family  had  two  children, 
a  boy,  aged  7,  and  a  girl,  almost  3.  "I  picked  the  little  girl  up 
at  about  midnight  on  the  day  of  the  unloading  of  the  ship 
and  carried  her  fast  asleep  over  my  shoulder  to  a  train  com- 
ing up  to  Canada." 

That  little  girl  was  Adrienne  Poy,  later  to  become  Adrienne 
Clarkson,  Canada's  26th  governor  general.  Fifty-nine  years 
after  Clarkson's  first  encounter  with  Menzies,  she  awarded 
her  rescuer  the  Order  of  Canada.  The  medal  was  far  more 
than  a  belated  thank  you  from  Clarkson.  It  was  a  thank  you 
from  a  country  for  four  decades  of  service  around  the  globe. 


Point  of  view:  Menzies  on  Black  Mountain,  at  the  lookout  over 
Lake  Burley  Griffin  in  Canberra,  December  1968.  He  had  served  as 
ambassador  to  Australia,  the  subject  of  his  first  volume  of  memoirs, 
Australia  and  the  South  Pacific:  Letters  Home,  1965-1972. 


CHIEF  DIPLOMAT 

You  have  to  search  far  and  wide  to  find  a  resume  as  long  and 
as  full  as  Menzies's.  He  has  served  as  ambassador  (or  its 
equivalent)  to  Japan,  Malaysia,  Burma,  Australia,  NATO  and 
China.  Those  and  other  postings  gave  him  key  roles  in  the 
post-war  reconstruction  of  Japan,  Canada's  participation  in 
the  Korean  War,  foreign  aid  projects  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  South  Pacific,  life-and-death  negotiations  on  arms  and 
troops  in  Europe  and  Canada's  commercial  penetration  of 
China  following  the  death  of  the  isolationist  Mao  Zedong. 

"Menzies  is  a  true-blue  public  servant  of  the  old  school," 
says  Fen  Hampson,  director  of  the  Norman  Paterson  School 
of  International  Affairs  (NPSIA).  "You  do  your  bidding  and 
you  do  it  well." 

Yes,  Menzies  is  "old  school."  How  old  school  is  this  man 
who  turns  93  this  year?  Well,  he  can  discuss  the  pre-Mao 
China  of  his  childhood.  He  can  discuss  the  enigmatic  Her- 
bert Norman,  the  fellow  Canadian  diplomat  infamously 
driven  to  suicide  by  American  anti-communist  McCarthy- 
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ites  in  1957.  And  he  can  discuss  having  tea  with  his  quirky, 
seance-loving  former  neighbour,  Mackenzie  King,  in  Ottawa's 
Sandy  Hill. 

King  was  the  first  of  six  prime  ministers  for  whom  Menzies 
worked.  The  others  were  Louis  St.  Laurent,  John  Diefenbaker, 
Lester  Pearson,  Pierre  Trudeau  and  Joe  Clark.  St.  Laurent  is 
the  favourite,  Diefenbaker  still  causes  Menzies  to  frown,  and 
the  mention  of  Trudeau  elicits  a  smile.  Menzies  recalls  the 
night  the  prime  minister  eluded  Australian  security  by  climb- 
ing through  a  bathroom  window  so  he  could  surreptitiously 
dance  the  night  away  Down  Under  in  Sydney  with  a  "glamour- 
ous" woman.  Australian  authorities  scolded  Menzies,  then 
Canada's  chief  diplomat  in  the  country,  for  Trudeau's  vanish- 
ing act.  Menzies  was  unapologetic.  "I  said  I  was  not  going  to 
go  into  the  booth  with  him  in  the  bathroom." 

The  man  honoured  at  Rideau  Hall  is  described  by  friends, 
not  only  as  a  first-rate  diplomat,  but  as  a  "dour  Scot"  with  "a 
photographic  memory,"  "great  analytical  skills"  and,  on  oc- 
casion, a  "wicked  sense  of  humour."  (Menzies  does  a  marvel- 
ously  noisy,  most  undiplomatic  imitation  of  the  late  Chinese 
leader,  the  gnome-like  Deng  Xiao  Ping,  hawking  into  his  ever 
present  spittoon  while  entertaining  Pierre  Trudeau  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  People). 

He  was  a  man  the  government  quickly  learned  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  a  job  right,  eventually  earning  plaudits  as 
a  quintessentially  diplomatic,  backroom  Cold  War  negotiator 
in  Europe  and  as  a  very  visible  flag-waving  cheerleader  for 
Canada  in  Asia. 

Menzies  was  born  in  Zhangde,  North  Henan,  China,  Nov. 
29,  1916.  To  some  Chinese  family  friends,  baby  Arthur  was 
known  as  Tian  Bei,  or  Heavenly  Treasure.  That  treasure  was 
carried  around  in  a  market  basket  by  nursemaid  Shen  Dasao, 
who  would  even  accompany  the  family  on  visits  to  Canada. 
Menzies's  father  was  James  Menzies,  a  famous  Presbyterian 
missionary-archeologist. 

These  days,  Menzies  proudly  discusses  his  father,  espe- 
cially his  pioneering  work  collecting  Chinese  "oracle  bones," 
inscribed  animal  bones  and  tortoise  shells  considered 
sacred  in  the  Shang  Dynasty.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  vast 
Menzies  collection  remains  in  China.  The  rest  was  donated 
to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto.  Menzies  has  given 
$500,000  to  the  museum  to  facilitate  study  of  the  bones. 


zies  Hummel,  whose 
book,  Memoirs  of 
a  Mishkid,  was 
published  in  2000. 
She  describes  her 
brother  as  "an  active, 
outgoing  boy,"  who 
loved  soccer,  judo 
and  wrestling  and 
kept  white  mice  and 
chipmunks  as  pets. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  Menzies  studied  history  and 
philosophy,  joined  the  debating  society  and  starred  in  stu- 
dent productions  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas.  Further 
studies  took  Menzies  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Harvard  University. 

Menzies  was  hired  straight  out  of  Harvard  by  External 
Affairs  in  1940.  Those  were  the  golden  days  of  the  public  ser- 
vice with  External  being  the  most  prestigious  department. 


You  have  to  search 
far  and  wide  to  find  a 
resume  as  long  and  as 
full  as  Menzies's.  He  has 
served  as  ambassador 
to  Japan,  Malaysia, 
Burma,  Australia, 
NATO  and  China. 


'MISHKID'  PAST 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the 
children  of  missionaries  were  called 
"mishkids."  Menzies  did  not  advertise 
his  mishkid  past  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  China  in  1976, 
because  Western  Christian  missionaries 
were  branded  by  the  communists  back 
then  as  running  dogs  of  imperialism. 

Young  Arthur  attended  high  school 
at  the  Canadian  Academy  in  Kobe, 
Japan.  So  did  his  sister,  Marion  Men- 


MENZIES  ON  THE  PMS 


Lester  B.  Pearson: 


"Pearson  was  always 
very  kind  to  me.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  not 
hierarchical." 


Louis  St.  Laurent: 

"I  admired  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
very  much.  He  had  some 
of  the  qualities  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  in  keeping  the 
country  together.  He  was 
very  avuncular." 
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Leading  men:  Jean  Chretien,  the  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  arrives  in  Canberra  with  Aline  Chretien,  April  1971  to 
be  greeted  by  the  Menzies  and  Ralph  Hunt,  Australia's  minister  of  the  interior;  Arthur  and  Sheila  Menzies  were  a  true  diplomatic  team.  Both 
wrote  letters  home  and  thus  both  are  credited  as  authors  of  the  book;  Menzies  directs  Lester  B.  Pearson  as  to  where  to  plant  a  Canadian  maple 
tree  at  the  high  commissioner's  residence  in  Canberra  on  a  rainy  April  day  in  1969.  Pearson  was  one  of  six  PMs  for  whom  Menzies  served. 


One  could  say  Menzies  even  married  into  the  public  service 
in  1943;  his  late  wife  Sheila  was  the  daughter  of  the  legend- 
ary O.D.  Skelton,  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  modern 
public  service,  the  right-hand  man  to  prime  minister  King 
and  a  longtime  undersecretary  at  External.  The  couple  had 
two  children,  both  now  living  in  the  Guelph  area.  Kenneth  is 
a  sociology  professor  and  Norah  is  a  veterinarian. 

Sheila  and  Arthur  were  a  true  diplomatic  team.  Both 
waved  the  flag  and  gave  speeches.  Both  wrote  home  to 
relatives  weekly  with  letters  filled  with  all  the  gossip  from 
embassy  row  in  whichever  country  they  were  posted. 

The  couple  was  greeted  like  royalty  upon  arriving  in  Tokyo 
in  1950,  when  Menzies  was  appointed  chief  Canadian  dip- 
lomat in  American-occupied  Japan,  becoming,  at  age  33,  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  head  a  Canadian  mission.  "We  were 


driven  in  a  little  cavalcade  up  to  the  Canadian  embassy  in 
Tokyo,"  Menzies  says  in  the  book  Ambassador  Assignments 
and  Canadian  Diplomats,  edited  by  David  Chalmer  Reece. 
"There  we  were  left  at  the  front  door,  to  be  confronted  with 
32  Japanese  servants,  who  all  bowed."  Inside,  a  living  room 
60  feet  by  40  feet  awaited,  along  with  a  dining  room  that 
could  seat  46  guests. 

The  family's  arrival  in  China  in  1976,  when  Menzies  was 
appointed  ambassador,  was  even  more  dramatic.  It  was 
Menzies's  first  trip  back  to  his  birthplace  in  41  years.  Taking 
the  train  from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton,  there  was  a  derail- 
ment. The  Menzies  family  looked  on  in  horror  as  a  labourer 
deemed  responsible  for  the  accident  was  "beaten  to  a  pulp 
with  the  butts  of  militia  men's  rifles." 

The  details  of  these  and  many  other  stories  can  be  found 


William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King: 

"Mr.  King  would  insist 
on  changing  one  word 
in  every  typed  letter 
put  to  him  so  people 
would  know  who  was 
in  charge.  He  practi- 
cally killed  my  father- 
in-law;  just  about 
worked  him  to  death." 


Pierre  Trudeau: 

"I  thought  he  was 
a  brilliant  operator 
and  accomplished 
that  brilliance  with 
a  certain  amount  of 
showmanship." 


John  Diefenbaker: 

"He  gave  me  a  certain 
amount  of  problems. 
Fortunately,  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  moved  on 
in  '63  and  my  career 
was  not  affected." 
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Rowena  Griffiths 
Director,  Personal 
and  Planned  Giving 


Together  we  can  plan  the 
gift  of  a  lifetime 

Looking  to  leave  a  meaningful  legacy  for  a  worthwhile  cause? 
Gall  Rowena  Griffiths,  Carleton's  director  of  personal  and 
planned  giving,  and  create  your  legacy  at  Carleton  University. 

Rowena  will  work  with  you  and  your  family  to  ensure  your 
gift  has  the  impact  you  want  and  makes  a  difference  for 
generations  of  Carleton  students.  And  as  a  Certified  Senior 
Advisor,  Rowena  has  an  expert  understanding  of  the  health, 
social  and  financial  challenges  of  mature  Canadians,  and  can 
help  you  in  making  vital  decisions  concerning  your  needs  at 
this  stage  of  your  life. 

For  more  information,  call  Rowena  at  613-520-2600 
ext.  2484  or  email  rowena_griffiths@carleton.ca. 


giving.carleton.ca 
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in  boxes  of  letters,  speech  notes  and 
other  documents  piled  high  in  Men- 
zies's  apartment  in  a  retirement  home 
in  Ottawa's  fashionable  New  Edin- 
burgh neighbourhood.  In  recent  years, 
Menzies  has  made  donations  of  about 
$600,000  to  Carleton  in  part  to  help 
finance  the  four  planned  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  to  encourage  academic 
research  into  foreign  policy  issues. 
More  money  may  yet  be  donated, 
says  Menzies. 

"Carleton  has  the  advantage  of  being 
in  the  capital  and  has  been  doing  very 
good  work  in  NPSIA,"  he  says.  "The  uni- 
versity has  done  a  lot  to  focus  attention 
on  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  International  Trade." 

The  first  volume,  Australia  and  the 
South  Pacific:  Letters  Home,  1965-1972, 
was  published  in  spring  under  an 
agreement  between  Penumbra  Press  of 
Manotick,  Ont.,  Carleton  and  Menzies. 

Penumbra  is  currently  editing  Men- 
zies's  memoirs  about  his  role  as  a  Cold 
War  diplomat  in  Europe  and  in  Canada. 
Future  editions  will  deal  with  his  years 
as  ambassador  to  China  and  yet  an- 
other about  his  youth,  from  his  birth  in 
China  to  his  early  days  at  External. 

Stand  at  his  living  room  window 
and  one  can  plainly  see  the  Lester  B. 
Pearson  Building,  the  headquarters 
of  External  (now  DFAIT).  If  he  was  so 
inclined,  he  could  spy  on  his  former 
colleagues  with  a  pair  of  binoculars  or 
use  a  megaphone  to  shout  advice. 

Look  a  little  to  the  right  and,  close 
to  a  tall  pine  tree,  one  can  spot  the 
Governor  General's  flag  atop  Rideau 
Hall.  That  flag  is  a  constant  reminder 
for  Menzies  of  that  night  in  New  York 
when  a  young  Chinese-born  diplomat 
carried  a  sleeping  little  Chinese  girl  to 
her  fated  destiny  as  Canada's  de  facto 
head  of  state.  ■ 

Paul  Gessell  is  a  journalist  based  in 
Chelsea,  Quebec.  Deng  Xiao  Ping  did 
not  spit  when  Gessell  met  him  in  1986. 
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Idealism 
in  the 
East  Block 


bitious  about  the  world  and  her  place  in  it 
>  :  ina  Nathoo  decided  in  grade  school  th< 
was  going  to  make  a  difference.  Undeterred  by 
i  j'  racy  and  the  procedural  nature  of  government 
ffairs,  she  quickly  made  waves  in  international  policy 
i  trade  law.  Now  a  senior  political  advisor,  she 
proof  that  a  career  in  the  public  service  is  no 
cub    i  dwelling  affair 


■ 


is 


BY  BARBARA  SIBBALD 


osemina  Nathoo  has  advised  the  Russians  on  their 
entry  to  the  World  Trade  Organization,  helped 
Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  transition  his  new 
government  to  power  and  worked  as  chief  of  staff 


at  two  federal  ministries.  Despite  the  long  hours,  Nathoo,  36, 
remains  enthusiastic  and  idealistic  about  world  affairs. 

"The  day  I  become  disillusioned,  I  will  move  on,"  she  says. 
That's  not  to  say  she  is  naive  but,  rather,  that  she  thrives 
on  energizing  and  publicly  important  work.  Since  2007,  she 
has  been  chief  of  staff  for  Minister  of  Labour  Rona  Am- 
brose, whose  profile  includes  overseeing  federally  regulated 
private-sector  employees  of  Air  Canada  and  CN  Rail. 

As  the  minister's  most  senior  political  advisor,  Nathoo 
oversees  12  staffers  and  operations  in  four  offices  while 
handling  contentious  issues  related  to  the  portfolio  and  the 
minister's  image  or  relations  with  cabinet. 


In  May  2006,  Ambrose  faced  opposition  criticism  for  chair- 
ing a  UN  conference  on  climate  change  despite  claiming 
that  Canada's  Kyoto  Protocol  targets  are  unachievable.  At 
other  times,  the  minister's  treatment  in  the  public  eye  and 
the  press  has  been  light:  Ambrose  is  often  named  one  of  the 
sexiest  MPs  in  an  annual  survey  done  by  political  sheet  The 
Hill  Times. 

Dealing  with  the  flak  and  fanfare  is  a  job  that  calls  for 
12-to-16-hour  days.  "I'm  the  first  one  in  and  last  out,"  Nathoo 
says.  "I  love  the  pace." 

She  also  knows  it's  not  forever:  when  the  government 
changes,  her  job  will  end.  "I  know  how  privileged  we  are  to  be 
here,"  she  says.  "I  think  every  Canadian  should  have  the  chance 
to  peek  behind  the  veil  [of  government]  to  see  what's  going  on." 

Informing  this  sense  of  civic  duty  is  her  family  history. 
Her  parents,  Kenyan  entrepreneurs  of  South  Asian  descent, 
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owned  one  of  the  first  factories  in  Nairobi  that  manufac- 
tured foodstuffs  such  as  soda  pop  and  tomato  sauce.  When 
the  government  began  expropriating  private  businesses,  her 
parents  abandoned  everything  and  immigrated  to  Calgary  in 
1975,  when  Nathoo  was  two. 

The  stories  of  that  journey  stuck  with  her.  "We're  lucky  and 
honoured  to  be  living  in  a  country  like  Canada.  You  have  to 
make  a  contribution,"  she  says.  By  Grade  6,  Nathoo  knew  she 
wanted  to  influence  the  political  process  and  serve  the  public. 

Nathoo  prepared  herself  for  international  work  by  study- 
ing law  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  while  simultaneously 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  at  the  Norman  Paterson  School  of 
International  Affairs  (NPSIA).  She  articled,  then  practised  at 
Lang  Michener  in  Ottawa  and  volunteered  as  a  legal  advisor 
with  Parliamentarians  for  Global  Ac-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^m 
tion,  a  non-partisan  group  of  300  leg- 
islators from  100  elected  parliaments. 
This  culminated  in  her  participation 
in  a  preparatory  committee  aimed  at 
developing  an  international  criminal 
court,  the  subject  of  her  MA  thesis. 

Her  aha  moment  came  when  she  was 
handed  an  international  trade  file  at  work.  "That's  all  I  want- 
ed to  do,"  she  says.  So,  in  2003,  she  created  a  job  for  her- 
self with  Carleton  University's  Centre  for  Trade  Policy  and 
Law,  a  think-tank  specializing  in  policy.  Nathoo  convinced 
them  that  they  needed  to  provide  training  in  trade  law.  She 
became  part  of  a  team  teaching  future  ministers,  political 
aids  and  trainers  the  art  of  negotiating  international  trade 
agreements  and  built  capacity  for  developing  centres  of 
excellence.  After  two  years,  she  became  the  centre's  associ- 
ate director. 

Nathoo  relished  her  international  impact  as  both  a  teacher 
and  an  advisor,  including  helping  the  Russians  negotiate 
membership  in  the  World  Trade  Organization.  She  loved  the 
travel,  from  China  to  the  Barbados,  Bangladesh  to  Armenia 
and  Georgia.  "We  take  stability  and  safety  here  for  granted," 
she  says.  "Every  time  I  went  away,  I  knew  Canada  was  hands 
down  the  best  place  to  live." 

Her  entry  into  federal  politics  came  through  a  colleague  at 
the  centre,  Derek  Burney,  a  former  ambassador  to  the  United 


"We're  lucky  and 
honoured  to  be  living  in 
a  country  like  Canada. 
You  have  to  make  a 
contribution." 


States  and  a  NPSIA  instructor.  On  the  eve  of  the  2006  elec- 
tion, Burney  said  he  might  need  her  help;  she  said  to  count 
her  in.  When  the  Conservatives  ousted  the  Liberals,  Burney 
invited  her  to  join  the  transition  team,  tasked  with  installing 
the  new  government.  She  became  the  go-to  person  in  rooms 
filled  with  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  Canadian  politics. 

Despite  the  excitement,  she  was  happy  to  return  to  the 
centre — until  Ambrose  phoned.  "Invitations  like  that  don't 
come  every  day,"  Nathoo  says. 

In  April  2007,  Nathoo  became  chief  of  staff  to  the  then 
minister  of  intergovernmental  affairs,  charged  with  han- 
dling federal-provincial-territorial  relations.  She  worked 
with  her  provincial  counterparts  across  all  portfolios  and 
also  used  her  academic  background  to  help  create  centres  of 
excellence  in  science  and  technology. 

In  November  2008,  Ambrose  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  labour,  a  challenging  and 
changeable  portfolio,  given  the  recession. 
Potential  work  stoppages  in  the  federally 
regulated  private  sector  and  occupational 
health  and  safety  obligations  are  two  cur- 
rent challenges. 
Though  Nathoo  is  not  likely  to  talk  about  those  challenges 
outside  of  the  office.  She  never  discusses  politics  with  her 
friends,  and  she  de-stresses  by  running,  working  out  or  play- 
ing competitive  sports  like  beach  volleyball. 

Given  her  rapid  trajectory,  Nathoo  could  be  almost 
anywhere  in  a  decade.  What  does  she  see?  "Somewhere 
completely  different,"  she  replies,  recounting  how  she  had 
considered  a  career  writing  dramatic  screenplays  in  Hol- 
lywood. "I  have  a  great  new  cutting-edge  storyline  about 
serial  killers,"  she  says,  dead  seriously.  She  would  also  like 
to  direct  a  feature-length  film.  She  has  already  directed  a 
documentary  about  the  many  challenges  facing  powerful 
women  in  Armenia,  Russia  and  Georgia  and  would  like  to  do 
another:  "Maybe  about  the  inside  life  of  a  political  person  on 
the  Hill."  ■ 

Barbara  Sibbald,  BJ/84,  is  deputy  editor  of  analysis  and 
humanities  with  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal 
and  author  of  the  novel  Regarding  Wanda. 
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Keep  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
investigations  and  the  brilliant 
researchers  carrying  them  out. 

To  get  your  free  subscription, 
send  your  name  and  mailing 
address  to: 

researchworks@carleton.ca 
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"Use  it  as  a  place  to  document  your 
professional  life  and  build  your  network." 
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FLICKR: 

"We  are  all  communicating 
more  in  a  visual  way;  show  your 
self  volunteering  at  an  event 
and  tag  it  with  titles  that  are 
searchable  and  relevant." 


TWITTER: 

"It's  an  incredibly  powerful 
tool  to  build  credibility.  What 
are  you  reading?  Connect  with 
your  industry." 


BLOGGING: 

"It's  the  best  way  to  keep 
your  profile  live.  Google  bots 
are  looking  for  change  and 
employers  are  looking  for  your 
thoughts  and  opinions." 


VIDEO: 

"You  can  make  a  video 
resume  pitch;  it  has  an 
incredible  draw  online.' 


Your  guide  to  online  Zen 


BY  FATEEMA  SAYAN  I 


WhyHire.Me  is  a  place  where  you  can  pull  together  your  online  brand.  The  site  allows  jobseekers 
to  give  their  resumes  a  digital  makeover,  melding  academic  and  professional  experience  with 
social  media.  "A  piece  of  paper  is  not  going  to  do  the  job  in  this  economy,"  says  co-founder  Patti 
Church,  BCom/88,  an  instructor  at  Algonquin  College  in  Ottawa.  Church  shares  her  tips  on  getting 
into  the  game 
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Football 

backers  huddle 
to  revive  Ravens 

Ten  years  ago,  Carleton's  football  program 
ended  with  a  whimper  and  Ravens  alum  have 
been  in  a  flap  about  it  ever  since.  In  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  growing  support  for 
football's  return,  but  will  it  be  enough  to  get 
the  team  up  and  running?  David  McDonald 
tackles  the  issue 


Venerable  sporting  bauble  Pedro 
the  Panda  could  be  poised 
for  a  comeback — and  possibly  as 
soon  as  2012.  Pedro,  emblematic  of 
football  bragging  rights  between 
Carleton  and  crosstown  rival 
University  of  Ottawa,  has 
been  mothbalied  since  the 
spring  of  1999  when  the 
woeful  Ravens' 
football  program 
was  sacked 
as  a  cost- 
saving — some 
would  say 
face-saving — 
measure.  In  their 
final  decade,  the 
Ravens  generally 
played  for  fewer 
than  1,000  fans  J 
per  game,  \  \ 

won  only 
13  and  P 
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tied  one,  while  losing  58,  including 
nine  of  10  Panda  affairs. 

Now,  with  new  funding  ideas  being 
kicked  around  and  a  confluence  of  pro- 
pigskin  personalities  with  the  will  and 
the  means  to  implement  them,  the 
prospects  for  Pedro's  return  have 
brightened  considerably. 

Carleton's  president,  Roseann 
O'Reilly  Runte,  knows  first- 
hand the  excitement  football  can 
bring  to  a  campus.  During  her 
previous  posting  as  president 
of  Old  Dominion  University  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  she  was 
instrumental  in  reviving 
that  school's  long- 
/  dormant  varsity 

uu      program.  "Football 
alone  does 
y   not  make  a 
university 
great,  but 
there  are 


very  few  great  universities  without 
football,"  she  told  a  Virginia  newspaper 
on  the  recent  occasion  of  ODU's  first 
match  in  53  years. 

Runte  is  quick  to  place  the 
enthusiastic  reaction  to  football  at 
ODU  in  an  American  context,  but  she 
is  certainly  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  game  back  to  Carleton.  "In 
the  end,  if  it's  something  people  really 
want,  and  they  are  enthusiastic  enough 
to  support  it  financially,  then  I  believe 
we  can  make  it  happen,"  she  says, 
"but  I  don't  know  yet  that  those  two 
conditions  exist." 

Chief  among  those  who  have 
assumed  the  task  of  gauging  the 
feasibility  of  a  Ravens  return  is 
athletic  director  Jennifer  Brenning.  "I 
think  football  does  a  lot  of  things  for 
a  university,  particularly  a  successful 
program,  in  terms  of  engaging  the 
community  and  boosting  school  pride," 
she  says.  "It's  a  high-profile  sport,  so 


Happy  huddle:  The  Ravens  team  in  better  days,  before  the  football 
program  at  Carleton  University  was  cut  in  1999.  Former  players  say 
it  will  take  three  to  four  years  to  get  a  reanimated  team  ready  to 
compete  at  the  varsity  level. 
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there's  media  exposure  and  that  sort  of 
benefit,  too." 

A  football  revival  seems  to  have 
strong  support  among  students  as  well. 
A  student  satisfaction  survey  conducted 
by  the  university  administration  last 
November  found  that  86  per  cent 
were  in  favour  of  resurrecting  the 
Ravens.  "We  don't  have  a  culture  here 
of  football,  so  I  was  very  surprised 
with  that  result,"  says  Brenning.  "The 
students  were  very,  very  positive." 

So  are  a  number  of  alumni  who  have 
indicated  a  willingness  to  provide  the 
necessary  financial  backing.  Prominent 
among  them — indeed  the  catalyst  behind 
the  current  revival — is  John  Ruddy, 
BArch/75,  a  former  Ravens  cornerback, 
now  president  of  Trinity  Development 
Group.  Ruddy  is  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  controversial  proposal  to  give 
Lansdowne  Park  and  crumbling  Frank 
Clair  Stadium  a  much-needed  makeover 
and  bring  the  Canadian  Football  League 
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back  to  the  city.  Work  on  the  stadium, 
if  approved,  is  slated  for  completion 
in  2013,  but  Brenning  says  Ruddy's 
commitment  to  Carleton  football  is  not 
tied  to  the  success  of  the  Lansdowne 
proposal  now  being  hotly  debated. 
"He's  been  committed  since  before  the 
Lansdowne  project  was  even  on  the 
table,"  she  says. 


"If  we  were  to  have 
football,  we  would  have 
to  ensure  it  would  be 
sustainable  and  that  the 
cost  would  not  impinge 
on  academics  or  on 
other  sports." 

-Carleton  president, 
Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 

After  a  decade  of  quiet  disappoint- 
ment, the  voluble  sidelines  chatter  is 
welcome  noise  for  Kevin  McKerrow, 
BA/87,  a  former  all-star  offensive  line- 
man at  Carleton,  and  president  since 
1998  of  the  alumni  organization  for 
ex-footballers,  the  600-member  Old 
Crow  Society.  McKerrow's  group  made 
a  serious  pitch  to  bring  football  back 
in  2000,  but  was  met  with  what  he 
terms  "ambivalence"  on  the  part  of  the 
university.  "We  didn't  feel  the  will  was 
there  at  that  time,"  he  says. 

NEW  MODEL 

The  new  financial  model  that  could 
conceivably  re-launch  the  Ravens  is 
based  on  one  employed  with  great 
success  at  Universite  Laval  and 
several  other  Canadian  schools.  In  the 
old  days,  Carleton  supported  football 
out  of  its  own  athletic  budget.  Under 
the  Laval  model,  the  team  would  be  a 
separate  corporate  entity,  operating 


independently  of  the  university.  "It's 
a  model  that's  basically  100  per  cent 
self-financed,"  says  Brenning.  "It's 
the  only  way  we  could  accommodate 
a  program  of  this  magnitude."  For 
president  Runte,  the  watchword  is 
sustainability.  "If  we  were  to  have 
football,"  she  says,  "we  would  have 
to  ensure  it  would  be  sustainable, 
that  the  cost  would  not  impinge  on 
academics  or  on  other  sports." 

The  first  step  toward  resuscitation 
involves  obtaining  commitments  for 
base  funding  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $500,000.  That's  where  investors 
like  John  Ruddy  come  in.  The  amount 
Ruddy  is  willing  to  pledge  is  not,  for 
the  time  being,  public  knowledge, 
although  McKerrow  lets  slip  this  much: 
"It's  phenomenal." 

"What  we're  doing  is  approaching 
some  key  alumni  to  see  if  they're 
willing  to  partner  with  John  Ruddy 
to  provide  that  base  funding,"  says 
Brenning.  And,  says  McKerrow,  despite 
"a  great  deal  of  questioning  and  doubt" 
among  the  football  alumni,  "there  are 
other  Old  Crows  who  are  prepared  to 
contribute  in  a  big  way." 

If  it's  a  go,  the  team  is  looking  at 
an  annual  operating  budget  of  about 
$750,000.  That  would  rank  it  among 
the  richest  university  football  teams  in 
the  country.  "Yes,  it's  a  costly  program, 
but,  in  order  to  compete,  we'd  have 
to  support  it  at  the  right  level,"  says 
Brenning.  "Winning  isn't  everything 
perhaps,  but  it's  very  important  at 
least  to  be  in  the  game.  When  you  get 
thumped,  it's  not  fun  for  anyone." 

One  who  has  had  his  share  of 
experience  with  that  no-fun  feeling 
is  former  Carleton  athletic  director 
Drew  Love,  BA/78,  MA/84,  now  running 
sports  at  McGill.  It  was  Love  whose 
1999  "white  paper"  on  sport  at  Carleton 
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Panda-monium:  The  Ravens  lost  nine  of  10  Panda  games  against  their  crosstown  rivals, 
the  University  of  Ottawa  Gee-Gees,  in  their  final  decade  of  play.  A  football  revival  movement 
would  put  more  training  resources  into  boosting  a  revamped  Ravens  team. 


heralded  the  demise  of  the  Ravens, 
then  budgeted  at  $147,891  a  year. 
"There's  no  question  it  was  a  very 
emotional  time  we  went  through  to  cut 
the  football  team  in  the  first  place," 
he  says,  "but  the  reality  is  no  program 
will  survive  if  it's  only  drawing  500  to 
1,000  people. 

"If  you  get  back  into  the  sport  it's 
necessary  to  make  a  100  per  cent 
commitment  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  be  successful.  My 
concern  is  always  what  happens  to  a 
program  if  you  rely  on  outside  funding 
and  then  for  some  reason  that  funding 
starts  to  dry  up." 

Proponents  of  football's  return  share 
that  concern,  and  word  has  it  they  are 
seeking  an  initial  10-year  commitment 
from  prospective  benefactors,  but  even 
with  a  well-funded,  long-term  program 
in  place,  Carleton  football  fans 
shouldn't  expect  a  Vanier  Cup  in  the 
immediate  future.  "I  think  we  all  realize 
the  team  isn't  likely  to  compete  for  a 
championship  overnight,  that  there  will 
be  a  building  period,"  McKerrow  says. 

"It's  going  to  take  four  or  five  years 
just  to  have  a  competitive  program," 
says  Love.  "That's  as  quickly  as  you  can 
do  it,  given  the  nature  of  football." 


FIELD  SUCCESS 

Another  unknown  is  where  a 
reanimated  varsity  squad  would  hang 
their  helmets.  Ruddy  would  like  to  see 
the  Ravens  join  the  Gee-Gees  and  a  new 
CFL  team  as  tenants  of  the  revamped 
Frank  Clair  Stadium  he  and  his  partners 
are  proposing  for  Lansdowne  Park. 

"The  Ravens  [could]  utilize  our 
professional  training  facilities,  they'd 
play  in  a  new,  fan-friendly  stadium, 
and  they'd  leverage  our  marketing  and 
operations  staff,"  Ruddy  told  Sun  Media. 
"I  think  those  elements  would  benefit 
recruiting  and  player  development  and 
fast-track  success  on  the  field." 

Dick  White,  director  of  athletics  at  the 
University  of  Regina,  knows  a  bit  about 
on-field  success.  In  only  their  second 
season,  the  Regina  Rams  won  the 
Canada  West  conference  championship 
and  the  Atlantic  Bowl  national  semi- 
final. The  Rams  rely  on  a  mixed- 
funding  model,  with  85  per  cent  of 
their  budget  coming  from  gate  receipts, 
advertisers  and  fundraising  activities 
such  as  wine  tastings  and  50/50  draws. 
The  rest  comes  from  the  university. 

The  Rams  currently  play  their  home 
games  at  Taylor  Field,  home  of  the 
CFL  Saskatchewan  Roughriders,  but 


will  soon  shift  operations  to  a  smaller 
stadium  right  on  campus.  It's  a  move 
White  strongly  endorses. 

"Students  identify  with  it  and  it  has 
a  better  opportunity  for  support  from 
alumni  and  the  community,"  he  says. 
"It's  much  better  to  have  a  demand  for 
tickets  than  have  ones  that  go  unsold." 

McKerrow  stands  somewhere  in  the 
middle.  "We  certainly  see  Lansdowne  as 
a  great  venue  for  the  program,"  he  says, 
"but  in  the  event  it  doesn't  make  it,  we 
have  to  explore  ways  to  upgrade  the 
facilities  at  Carleton.  The  field  itself  is 
tremendous,  but  everybody  recognizes 
the  stadium  has  to  be  overhauled, 
not  just  for  football,  but  for  the  other 
programs  that  use  it." 

"Right  now,"  Brenning  concedes,  "we 
don't  have  the  space  to  accommodate 
a  full  football  team — anywhere 
between  80  and  100  young  men. 
We  would  be  really  scrambling  for 
space — for  dressing  rooms,  therapy, 
storage,  training  equipment,  offices 
for  coaching  staff — that  sort  of  thing." 
Scrambling  for  lots  of  space.  The 
Rams,  for  instance,  currently  occupy 
some  9,600  sq.  ft  at  the  University  of 
Regina's  Centre  for  Kinesiology,  Health 
and  Sports. 

Figures  being  tossed  around  for 
Carleton  upgrades  run  from  $3  million 
to  $10  million.  McKerrow  says  the  Old 
Crows  would  be  part  of  any  fundraising 
effort.  Even  then,  ex-AD  Love  remains 
mildly  skeptical  of  football's  prospects 
at  Carleton.  "I  think  it  could  succeed, 
provided  the  infrastructure  is  in  place," 
he  says,  "but,  in  the  end,  it  comes 
down  to  how  many  people  are  really 
interested  in  football." 

Proponents  of  reviving  the  Ravens 
remain  undeterred.  "Barring  any  big 
surprises,  I  am  very  optimistic  it's  going 
to  happen,"  McKerrow  says. 

"It's  certainly  in  the  realm  of 
possibility,"  says  Runte.  "Right  now,  I'm 
just  listening  to  everyone."  ■ 

David  McDonald,  BJ/69,  is  an  Ottawa 
writer  and  filmmaker.  His  most  recent 
documentary,  Cereal  Thriller,  was  pro- 
duced for  History  Television  and  the 
Independent  Film  Channel. 
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MARCH  19  -  El,  ED1D 


Don't  miss  your  last  chance  to 
cheer  on  your  Carleton  Ravens  as 
they  defend  the  National  title  in  their 

hometown  March  19-21, 2010. 

Guarantee  the  best  seats 
at  the  best  price 
by  purchasing  now. 


Get  your  weekend  ticket  package 
today  and  be  there  to  see  your 
team  defend  its  title. 

1 00-level  centre  court 


$90 


per  package/per  seat 


td  scant 
anun  tichits 

Visit 

www.capitaltickets.ca/promo 
password  GORAVENS 


Ticket  prices  are  exempt  from  taxes  and  exclude  CRF  fee  and  convenience  charges. 
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LIFELONG  LEARNING 


Egghead  on  the  go 


iTunes  U  offers  higher  education 
for  pocket  devices 


1 


BY  ERIN  SWEET 

Garleton  has  gone  down  in  the  history  books  for  creat- 
ing the  world's  first  vodcast  of  a  university  course.  Now, 
four  years  later,  it  wants  to  capitalize  on  that  success  so  the 
university  is  building  a  site  to  be  part  of  iTunes  U. 

Launched  and  hosted  by  Apple,  iTunes  U  is  a  new  form  of 
mobile  learning.  It  provides  institutions  with  an  application 
to  distribute  audio  and  video  podcasts  worldwide  through 
the  iTunes  store.  Unlike  blockbuster  movies,  chart-topping 
songs  and  television  shows,  content  on  iTunes  U  is  free. 
Users  can  view  a  past  convocation  address  and  download 
a  campus  tour  on  their  iPod  or  phone.  Lectures  cover  a  va- 
riety of  disciplines  and  are  available  to  everyone,  making  it 
possible,  for  instance,  to  electronically  audit  a  course  from 
Stanford  on  the  energy  economy. 


Universities  have  the  option  of  creating  public  or  private 
sites  or  a  mix  of  both.  Unlike  a  public  site  that  is  available  to 
the  world,  a  private  site  is  accessible  exclusively  to  enrolled 
students.  Carleton  plans  to  cater  to  both  worlds. 

After  the  launch  next  year,  Carleton  plans  to  engage  its 
audiences  not  only  as  consumers,  but  also  as  creators,  of 
information.  Alumni  and  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
upload  feature  presentations  and  video  from  alumni  chapter 
events,  says  Patrick  Lyons,  assistant  director  of  instructional 
technologies  in  the  Educational  Development  Centre.  "It  will 
provide  alumni  with  a  window  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
university  and  remain  active  participants." 

Sharing  and  networking  among  students  and  alumni  have 
evolved  with  access  to  sites  such  as 
Facebook,  YouTube  and  Twitter.  With 
iTunes  added  as  another  avenue,  the 
definition  of  community  continues  to 
expand,  says  Lyons. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  Universite  de  Montreal 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  just  a  few 
of  the  institutions  already  connected.  ■ 

Erin  Sweet,  BJ/98,  MJ/OO,  is  chair  of  the  editorial  advisory 
committee  for  Carleton  University  Magazine. 
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Mapping  the  school's 
worldwide  reach 


MAPS  &  DATA 


You  can  discover  the  world  through  Carleton  University's  many 
schools  of  study,  its  international  programs  and  from  fellow 
classmates.  The  student  population  comprises  citizens  from  more 
than  153  countries.  What's  your  next  step?  by  fateema  sayani 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  CANADIAN 
STUDIES  Exa  mine  social  change  through 
culture  jamming  and  other  movements  in  one 
of  the  first-year  seminars  of  a  BA  degree. 


INSTITUTE  OF  EUROPEAN  AND  RUSSIAN 

STUDIES  Students  can  build  an  interdisciplinary  program 
according  to  their  interests  and  must  have  proficiency  in  one 
of  the  following  languages:  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish 
or  Russian  (all  of  which  are  taught  at  Carleton). 


INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES  A  number 
of  programs  have  inter- 
national concentrations. 
The  Bachelor  of  Inter- 
national Business  sends 
students  abroad  for  a 
year  to  study  at  one  of 
1 1  partner  institutions 
around  the  world. 


SPROTT  MBAS 

Earn  your  master's  of 
business  administration 
faster  through  the  Sprott 
School's  partner  institu- 
tions in  China  and  Iran. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AFRICAN 
STUDIES  Carleton  is  the  only  Canadian 
university  to  have  a  standalone  IAS,  which 
also  offers  a  degree  program. 


f CARLETON  HAS  EXCHANGE  PARTNERS  IN  MORE  THAN  30  COUNTRIES: 
10  EU  countries  (Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Netherlands,  Spain,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom),  Argentina,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  China  ,  Ghana,  India,  Israel,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland,  Russia,  South  Africa,  Tanzania,  Turkey,  United  States 
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AND  OTHER  UNKIND  REMARKS 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  MEDIA 
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CHANTAL  ALLAN 
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EX  LIBRIS 


Big  Brother,  a  runner's  journey  and  an  active  bladder — a  snapshot 
of  recent  books  by  Carleton  University  graduates  and  faculty 


Pecking  order 


J-school  grad  analyzes  Canada's  rank  in  the  American  media  through  the  headlines 

Bomb  Canada  and  Other  Unkind  Remarks  in  the  American  Media 
By  Chantal  Allan,  BJ/01 

Athabasca  University  Press,  $24.95 

Allan  tracks  the  history  of  anti-Canadianism  in  the  U.S.  through  informative  and  sometimes 
hilarious  examples.  She  covers  the  period  from  Confederation  to  Obama's  election.  Allan 
has  reported  for  CBC  Radio  and  NPR  and  written  for  the  Toronto  Star  and  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News.  She  received  her  MA  in  journalism  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

FROM  THE  BOOK 


On  Confederation: 

"Canada  can  never  hope  to  be  anything  more 
than  she  now  is:  a  helpless,  hopeless,  aimless 
dependent  without  a  present  and  without 
a  future,  other  than  a  blank  in  history,  and  a 
blank  in  all  things." 

From:  "The  Kingdom  of  Canada" 
Chicago  Tribune,  February  28,  1867. 


On  Iraq: 

"Despite  Canada's  self-delusions,  it  is,  quite 
simply,  not  a  serious  country  anymore.  It  is  a 
northern  Puerto  Rico  with  an  EU  sensibility." 

From:  "Bomb  Canada:  The  Case  for  War" 
National  Review.  November  25,  2002. 


Post-September  1 1 : 

"Canada  is  a  sweet  country.  It's  like  your 
retarded  cousin  you  see  at  Thanksgiving  and 
sort  of  pat  him  on  the  head.  You  know  he's 
nice,  but  you  don't  take  him  seriously.' 

From:  MSNBC  host  Tucker  Carlson 
December  16,  2005. 


Barbecue  Secrets  Deluxe! 

By  Rockin'  Ronnie  Shewchuk,  BJ/82 
The  corporate  communications  consultant  who 
lives  a  double  life  as  a  'cue  champ  publishes 
the  follow-up  to  Planking  Secrets.  The  book 
has  easy-to-follow  recipes  and  even  music 
suggestions.  Whitecap,  $29.95. 

Cabin  Fever:  The  Best  New  Canadian 
Non-Fiction 

Edited  by  Moira  Farr  and  Ian  Pearson 
Farr,  an  instructor  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communication,  curates  this  anthology  in  honour 
of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Literary  Journalism 
Program  at  the  Banff  Centre.  A  search  for  pure 
absinthe  by  Taras  Grescoe  and  a  rumination  on 
the  finer  points  of  tree  planting  by  Charlotte 
Gill  are  two  of  the  13  finest  pieces  written  by 
participants.  Thomas  Allen,  $24.95. 

The  Fabric  of  Mobile  Services:  Software 
Paradigms  and  Business  Demands 

By  Ben  Falchuk,  MSc/95 
With  two  other  researchers  and  co-authors, 
Falchuk  looks  at  the  underpinnings  of  mobile 
services,  from  business  and  technical  issues,  to 
trends,  patterns  and  case  studies.  The  book  was 
the  IEEE  Communications  Society's  book  of  the 
month  for  August  2009.  Wiley  Blackwell,  $100. 

The  Fluid  Envelope  of  Our  Planet:  How  the 
Study  of  Ocean  Currents  Became  a  Science 

Bv  Eric  Mills,  BSc/95 

Tne  book  explores  the  scientific  developments 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century 
that  illuminated  the  once  murky  depths  of 
oceanography.  University  of  Toronto  Press,  $75. 


Impersonations: 
Troubling  the  Person  in 
Law  and  Culture 

By  Sheryl  N.  Hamilton, 
MA/95 

In  an  era  of  life-extending 
technologies,  genetic 
engineering  and  smart 
technology,  the  definition 
of  person  is  neither 
benign  nor  uncontested. 
Hamilton  asks,  what  does 
it  mean  to  be  a  person 
in  the  21  st  century?  The 
author  is  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in 
Communication,  Law  and  Governance  and  an 
associate  professor  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communication  and  the  Department  of 
Law.  University  of  Toronto  Press,  $55. 

Incontinent  on  the  Continent:  My  Mother, 
Her  Walker,  and  Our 
Grand  Tour  of  Italy 

By  Jane  Grimshaw 
Christmas,  BA/76 
Determined  to  smooth 
five  decades  of  constant 
clashing,  the  author  takes 
her  arthritic,  incontinent, 
and  strong-willed  mother 
on  a  month-long  road 
trip.  As  the  duo  zips 
along  the  Amalfi  Coast, 
traverses  St.  Peter's 
Square,  bounces  over 
the  waves  to  Sicily  and 


INCONTINENT 
CONTINENT 


pads  around  a  rented  Alberobello  trullo,  the 
bitterness  of  years  past  bubbles  to  the  surface. 
Greystone  Books,  $21. 

A  Marathon  Odyssey 

By  Malcolm  Anderson, 
MA/86 

Follow  the  journey 
from  training  to  travel 
as  the  author,  an 
assistant  professor 
in  the  department 
of  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  at 
Queen's,  successfully 
runs  three  marathons 
in  two  months:  Athens, 
the  Cayman  Islands  and 
Disney  World's  Goofy 
Challenge.  His  next  book, 
out  in  November,  is  about 
runners  who  have  completed  100  or  more 
marathons.  The  Experience  Publishers,  $19.50. 

Mobilizing  Youth:  Communists  and  Catholics 
in  Interwar  France 

By  Susan  B.  Whitney 

Whitney,  an  associate  professor  of  history  and 
associate  dean  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Social 
Sciences,  examines  how  youth  moved  to  the 
forefront  of  French  politics  in  the  two  decades 
following  the  First  World  War.  Duke  University 
Press,  $24.95. 
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The  Practice  of  Her  Profession:  Florence 
Carlyle,  Canadian  Painter  in  the  Age  of 
Impressionism 

By  Susan  Butlin,  MA/95,  PhD/08 
Florence  Carlyle  (1864-1923)  emerged  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  Canadian  artists  of  her 
time.  Known  for  her  masterful  use  of  colour, 
she  produced  paintings  that  are  perceptive 
portrayals  of  feminine  spaces,  the  female  figure 
and  women's  domestic  work.  Butlin  draws  on 
unpublished  letters  and  family  memoirs  to 
explore  Carlyle's  relationships  with  colleagues 
and  encounters  with  the  cultural  worlds  of  Paris, 
New  York  and  early  20th-century  Canada.  The 
book  is  the  first  in  a  new  Canadian  art  history 
series.  McGill-Queen's  University  Press,  $49.95. 

Project  Managing  Change:  Practical  Tools 
and  Techniques  to  Make  Change  Happen 

By  Cindy  Bush,  BJ/95,  and  Ira  Blake 
Full  of  practical,  sensible  solutions  to  real 
business  change  issues,  the  book  offers  best 
practices  for  change  management  and  project 
management  with  tools  for  common  problems 
such  as  defining  a  vision.  A  tip:  "Once  you 
know  who  needs  to  do  what,  factor  in  lots  of 
events  (communications,  closedown  sessions) 
to  help  manage  the  emotions  that  come  with 
change."  FT-Prentice  Hall,  $42.99. 

Rene  Levesque 

By  Daniel  Poliquin,  BA/75,  MA/78,  MA/82 
Giller  Prize  nominee  Poliquin  profiles  the  Parti 
Quebecois  leader  as  part  of  Penguin  Canada's 
Extraordinary  Canadians  Series.  $26. 

The  Soul  of  a  Leader:  Character,  Conviction, 
and  Ten  Lessons  in  Political  Greatness 

By  Waller  R.  Newell 

The  Carleton  University  political  scientist 
examines  common  qualities  amongst  great 


leaders  such  as  Lincoln,  Churchill  and  Reagan. 
Hint:  Character  trumps  brainpower  in  many 
instances.  Harper,  $33.95. 

Surveillance:  Power,  Problems,  and  Politics 

Edited  by  Sean  Hier  and  Joshua  Greenberq 
Greenberg,  an  assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Communication,  co-edits  a 
series  of  informative,  well-researched  articles 
on  surveillance  in  modern  society,  from  public 


CARLETON  COLLOBORATION 


John  Osborne,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences,  worked  with 
Truda  Rosenberg,  psychologist  and 
Holocaust  survivor,  to  record  and  publish 
her  memoirs  of  life  in  Europe  in  the  early 
1940s.  "She  is  a  remarkable  woman,  still 
a  practising  psychologist  in  her  late  80s," 
Osborne  says.  "It  is  quite  a  tale,  includ- 
ing how  she  managed  to  jump  from  a 
train  taking  her  family  to  a  death  camp." 
Rosenberg's  book,  Unmasked,  was  written 
while  she  was  a  visiting  scholar  in  2007. 
Penumbra  Press,  $24.95. 


FACULTY  JURORS 


Carleton  University  professors  Tim  Cook 
and  Andrew  Cohen,  along  with  Montreal 


gatherings  to  recent  transit  campaigns  urging 
riders  to  report  suspicious  behaviour  via  a 
network  of  "Little  Brothers."  UBC  Press,  $85. 

Vengeance  Road 

By  Rick  Mofina,  BJ/87 

Tne  former  Calgary  Herald  crime  reporter 

launches  a  new  series  with  this  book,  centred 

around  crime  reporter  Jack  Gannon.  Mira, 

$8.99. 


translator  Sheila  Fischman,  form  the  jury 
for  the  2010  Charles  Taylor  Prize  for  Liter- 
ary Non-Fiction.  Cook  is  the  Great  War 
historian  at  the  Canadian  War  Museum 
in  Ottawa,  as  well  as  an  adjunct  research 
professor  in  the  Department  of  History. 
He  took  home  the  $25,000  prize  in  2009 
for  Shock  Troops:  Canadians  Fighting 
the  Great  War,  1917-  1918,  the  second 
volume  in  his  series  on  the  First  World 
War.  Award-winning  author  Cohen  is  a 
professor  of  journalism  and  international 
affairs.  Finalists  for  this  year's  prize  will 
be  announced  in  January  2010.  Journalist 
Charles  Taylor  (1935-1997)  authored  four 
books  and  was  a  correspondent  for  The 
Globe  and  Mail. 


Carleton  University  Magazine  is  looking 
for  stories  from  around  the  world.  Where 
has  your  degree  taken  you?  Share  your 
story:  magazine_editor@carleton.ca. 


Writing 
Competition 

Carleton  University 

Do  you  have  the  "write"  stuff?  Then  send  us  your 
original,  unpublished  short  story  or  poetry  (any  style  or 
form).  The  competition  is  open  to  all  Carleton  University 
staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni  and  retirees.  The  submission 
deadline  is  December  18,  2009. 

Short  story  category 

Entrants  may  submit  one  (1)  story  which  must  be  typed  in 
English  and  no  more  than  2,000  words. 

Poetry  category 

Entrants  may  submit  up  to  three  (3)  poems,  each  not 
exceeding  60  lines  and  typed  in  English. 

Final-round  judges:  Authors  Frances  Itani  and  Mark  Frutkin 
and  poets  Marilyn  Iwama  and  George  Bowering. 

Prizes  (in  each  category) 

1st  prize:  $500   ■   2nd  prize:  $350   ■  3rd  prize:  $250 

Mail  entries  and  C$15  entry  fee  to: 

Carleton  University  Writing  Competition 

c/o  Carleton  University  Bookstore 

1 125  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa,  ON  K1S  5B6 

No  electronic  submissions. 

Full  details  and  rules  at  carleton.ca/bookstore. 

Sponsors 

Carleton  University  Bookstore  ■  Department  of  English  Language 

and  Literature  ■  Carleton  University  Library  Circle  of  Friends 
■  Department  of  University  Communications  ■  Graphic  Services 
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Communication  through  song 

If  you  were  a  Carleton  student  in  the  late  1980s,  you  might  have  caught  one  of 
dozens  of  Town  Cryers  concerts  on  campus.  Maybe  it  was  with  Teenage  Head  at  Res 
Commons  with  a  crowd  of  10,000  fellow  students.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the  lawn  of  the 
admin  building  with  the  HooDoo  Gurus  during  Frosh  Week  '87.  If  so,  you  would  have 
seen  songwriter  John  Allaire,  BA/89,  on  lead  guitar  and  vocals.  A  thousand  shows 
later,  you  will  still  find  Allaire  making  music,  this  time  under  his  own  name  and  with  his 
backup  band,  The  Campistas.  He  released  his  11th  album,  Up  Hill. ..Both  Ways,  this 
past  summer  and  just  finished  a  20-date  U.S.  tour. 


GLASS  NOTES 


1970s 


David  Balfour,  BA/76,  was  recently  appointed  head 
of  Canada's  delegation  at  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Organization.  Balfour  is  a  certified  general 
accountant  and  has  received  a  United  Nations  award 
for  establishing  the  Canadian  fishing  industry  code  of 
conduct  for  responsible  fishing  operations. 

Sara  Bonnyman,  BA/74,  held  her  first  open  house  this 
October  in  Tatamagouche.  She  celebrated  35  years  of 
making  pots  for  everyday  use  and  contributing  to  the 
cultural  fabric  of  rural  Nova  Scotia. 

Harry  Chandler,  BCom/70,  was  recently  named 
Alberta's  new  market  surveillance  administrator.  The 
MSA  ensures  that  Alberta's  electricity  and  natural 
gas  markets  operate  in  an  efficient  and  openly 
competitive  manner. 

Mark  Gregory,  BA/77,  recently  became  chairman  of 
the  Burlington  Economic  Development  Committee, 
in  addition  to  joining  the  faculty  of  McMaster's 
new  public  relations  program.  He  launched  the 
LocomotionPR.ca  consultancy  last  year. 


Gordon  Pitts,  BJ/76,  beat  Margaret  Atwood,  Peter 
C.  Newman,  Ted  Rogers  and  Kenneth  Whyte  for 
the  National  Business  Book  Award,  winning  with 
Stampede!  The  Rise  of  the  West  and  Canada's  New 
Power  Elite  (Key  Porter).  Pitts  is  a  senior  writer  with 
The  Globe  and  Mail's  Report  on  Business. 

Peter  Pivko,  BArch/78,  recently  joined  DF  Gibson 
Architects  as  an  associate  principal.  The  firm  is  located 
in  mid-town  Manhattan. 


1980s 

<  Andrew  Cohen,  MA/83, 

is  head  of  the  new  The 
Historica-Dominion 
Institute,  an  amalgam  of 
the  Historica  Foundation  of 
Canada  and  the  Dominion 
Institute. 

Patrick  Doyle,  BA/89, 

owner  of  Proforma 
Synergy,  a  promotional 
products  and  multimedia 


agency  in  Pickering,  Ontario,  recently  acquired  a 
premium  printing  company.  He  lives  in  Ajax,  Ontario, 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Pat  Evans,  BA/86,  published  Outback  the  Cat  Wants  a 
Brand  New  Corvette,  her  first  children's  book,  in  April. 

Dan  Hayward,  BA/85,  MA/87,  graduated  from 
Queen's  Theological  College  with  his  Master  of 
Divinity  and  is  the  United  Church  of  Canada  minister 
serving  the  congregations  at  Ingleside  and  Newington 
in  Ontario's  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Valley. 

Nancy  Lee,  MJ/87,  is  chief  operating  officer  of 
Olympic  Broadcast  Services  Vancouver,  heading  up 
the  4,000-strong  Vancouver  2010  Winter  Olympics 
broadcast  team. 

Douglas  Melville,  BA/87,  was  named  Canada's 
ombudsman  for  banking  services  and  investments 
in  August. 

Gary  O'Brien,  PhD/89,  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Senate  and  clerk  of  the  Parliaments  by  Prime  Minister 
Stephen  Harper  in  September.  O'Brien  was  deputy 
clerk  from  1999  to  2006. 

Peter  Stenger,  BEng/80,  celebrated  five  decades 
of  building  churches,  schools,  office  buildings  and 
customized  homes  in  Ottawa  through  Uniform  Urban 
Developments,  the  company  he  co-owns  with  his 
father,  Walter  Stenger. 

Michael  Wissell,  BCom/87,  was  promoted  to  senior 
vice-president  of  tactical  asset  allocation  for  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Pension  Plan  in  September. 


1990s 


Sara  Bannerman,  MA/94,  PhD/09,  a  sessional 
lecturer  in  the  department  of  law,  received  a  Fulbright 
Student  Award  and  will  study  at  George  Washington 
University  until  May,  2010. 

Tom  Fagan,  BID/99,  led  a  team  of  designers  to  create 
the  2010  Olympic  torch  for  the  Vancouver  Games. 
Fagan  began  his  career  designing  aircraft  interiors  at 
Bombardier  Aerospace. 

Carlos  Alberto  Tello,  MEng/96,  recently  received  a 
PhD  in  urban  geography  from  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma  de  Mexico  in  Mexico  City. 


Corrine  van  Ryck  de  Groot,  BA/95,  *  is  one  of 

the  newest  members  of  the  NBC  television  show 
American  Gladiators,  starring  as  "Panther."  She  has 
appeared  in  other  television  series,  including  Lost 
and  CSI:  NY.  Before  showbiz,  she  was  a  police  officer 

in  Ottawa. 
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Marc-Andre  Villard,  PhD/91,  co-edited  Setting 
Conservation  Targets  for  Managed  Forest  Landscapes 
(Cambridge  University  Press). 


2000s 


Mandy  Clark,  BJ/01 ,  is  the  new  CBS  News  digital 
journalist  based  in  Kabul.  She  will  contribute  to 
broadcasts  across  the  network. 

Anthony  Green,  PhD/07,  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  July. 

Natalie  Hansen,  BA/05,  was  appointed  to  Red 
Diamond  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors.  Hansen  is 
a  director  with  Melkior  Resources  Inc. 

Irek  Kusmierczyk,  BJ/01,  is  pursuing  his  PhD  in 
political  science  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville. 

Lisa  Monette,  BA/02,  took  leave  from  her  job  at 
DFAIT  to  become  a  Rotary  World  Peace  Fellow  at 
Chulalongkorn  University  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


<  Yannick-Muriel 
Noah,  BAS/02, 

starred  in  the 
Canadian  Opera 
Company's 
production  of 
Madama  Butterfly 
at  the  Four  Seasons 
Centre  in  Toronto 
this  fall. 


Jennifer  Pak,  BJ/04,  is  the  new  Malaysia 
correspondent  for  the  BBC.  She'll  be  reporting  for 
television,  radio  and  the  BBC's  online  service  from 
Kuala  Lumpur. 

Christine  Rivas,  PhD/08,  has  been  named  the 
Fulbright  Visiting  Chair  at  Vanderbilt  University.  She  is 
a  history  instructor  at  Carleton. 


Ashlyn  Schwaiger, 
BA/08,  >  married 
Shawn  Exley 
on  May  1 5.  The 
couple  lives  in 
the  Vancouver 
area  where 
Ashlyn  works  as  a 
support  worker  in 
a  transition  house 
for  women  fleeing 
domestic  violence. 

Sam  Singh, 
MJ/02,  had 

his  second 
documentary, 
Belly  Dance  Man: 
From  Canada  to 
Cairo,  screened 
at  the  23rd 
annual  Edmonton 
International  Film 
Festival  in  September. 


The  Class  of  2030:  Kaitlyn  Sarah  Sweet  was  born  January  30,  2009,  to 
Greg  Sweet,  BPA/98,  MA/00  and  Erin  Sweet,  BJ/98,  MJ/00  Erin  is  the 
new  chair  of  the  advisory  committee  for  Carleton  University  Magazine,  but 
she's  not  new  to  the  publication.  She  has  written  articles  and  participated 
in  brainstorm  sessions  for  the  past  decade,  since  joining  the  board  as  a 
student  rep.  Congratulations  to  the  happy  family. 

What's  your  story?  Share  with  your  fellow  graduates 
via  Carleton  University  Magazine. 
Email  us:  magazine_editor@carleton.ca. 


In  Memoriam 


Robert  Antosik,  CPSS/73,  peacefully  at  home  on  September  20,  in  his  76th  year. 
Susan  Bill  (nee  Park),  BA/65,  in  September  after  battling  breast  cancer. 
T.  Kenneth  Brackenbury,  BComm/58,  on  September  17,  after  a  brave  fight  against  cancer. 
Jean  M.  Bradley,  BA/74,  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Smiths  Falls,  Ontario,  on  October  6. 
Trayton  Bernard  Aubrey  Cheesman,  BA/74,  peacefully  at  home  on  October  4 

Maurice  Comeau,  BA  Hons/73,  a  Second  World  War  veteran,  passed  away  in  September  at  the  age  of  90. 
Melanie  Harris,  BA/99,  on  September  16,  after  a  biking  accident. 
Susan  Henry,  BA/71 ,  on  August  1 8,  at  the  age  of  59. 

Gordon  Johnston,  BA/72,  on  September  14,  after  a  lengthy  battle  with  cancer. 

Paul  MacDonnell  Laughton,  CU  professor,  peacefully  on  September  26. 

Donald  Maclaren,  Carleton  supporter,  peacefully  at  home  on  September  29  in  his  90th  year. 

Honourable  Gerald  R.  Morin,  BSc/59,  peacefully,  at  the  family  cottage  on  Aylen  Lake,  on  September  4. 

Malcolm  William  Quantrill,  past  visiting  professor,  on  September  22. 

Stephen  Redfern  (Dr.),  BSc/64,  on  August  19,  after  a  year-long  battle  with  leukemia. 

Alexander  Frank  Ritchie,  BA/73,  a  much  decorated  Second  World  War  veteran,  passed  away  at 

Nanaimo  Hospital,  British  Columbia,  on  July  25. 

Verna  Salloum  (nee  Law),  BA/81 ,  died  peacefully  in  hospital  of  lung  cancer,  September  1 2. 
Lisa  Wood  (nee  Priest),  BA/88,  at  her  home  in  Cambridge,  England,  on  September  2. 
Max  Zelikovitz,  Carleton  donor,  peacefully  at  home  on  October  3,  in  his  100th  year. 
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Coming  events 


OTTAWA 


Architecture  lecture  series 

The  Azrieli  School  of  Architecture  & 
Urbanism  brings  experts  from  the 
field  to  speak  to  students  and  alumni 
about  their  profession.  Hear  Jean-Marc 
Ibos  and  Myrto  Vitart  of  Ibos  Vitart 
(Paris,  France)  November  19.  The  series 
takes  place  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada.  6  p.m.  Free  admission. 

Leadership  luncheon 

Thomas  D'Aquino,  chief  executive  and 
president  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Chief  Executives,  is  the  keynote  speak- 
er at  this  event,  taking  place  December 
14  at  the  Rideau  Club. 


CALGARY 


Anything  but  Textbook:  Teaching  and 
Research  at  Carleton 

President  Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte  hosts 
a  reception  for  the  Calgary  chapter  of 
the  alumni  association  at  the  Calgary 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  November 
19.  Limited  seating. 


TORONTO 


Networking  event 

This  exclusive  reception  is  hosted 
by  Robert  MacLellan,  BCom/77, 
executive  vice-president,  chairman  and 
chief  investment  officer  of  TD  Asset 
Management  Group.  Carleton's  president 
Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte  will  speak  about 
teaching  and  research  at  the  university 
on  November  23  at  the  TD  Centre. 

Hockey 

Watch  the  Ravens  play  November  28 
at  Ryerson  and  meet  up  with  fellow 
alumni  for  a  post-game  get-together  at 
the  Wide  Open  Pub  on  Spadina.  Head 
coach  Fred  Parker  will  share  his  plans 
for  the  coming  season. 


COMING  UP 


February  2010:  Media  panel  discussion 
with  national  columnists 

April  2010:  Industrial  design:  year-end 
grad  show  and  alumni  reception 

May  2010:  Leadership  luncheon  with 
Shona  Brown,  BEng/87,  senior  vice- 
president,  business  operations,  Google 

Find  more  events  and  registration 
details  at:  alumni.carleton.ca/events. 
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End  note 


Manufacturing  #18,  Cankun  Factory,  Zhangzhou,  Fujian  Province,  2005 


The  story  of  stuff 

TRACKING  CHINA'S  OUTPUT  THROUGH  THE  LENS  OF  EDWARD  BURTYNSKY 


The  photo  could  be  subtitled  "A  Cluster  of  Conformity,"  but  that  wouldn't  be  in  keeping  with  Toronto  photographer 
Edward  Burtynsky's  arm's-length  documentary  style. 
His  take  on  China's  rapid  industrialization  is  neither  boosterish  nor  finger-wagging  in  tone.  When  surveying 
manufacturing  landscapes — those  unbroken  panoramas  of  factories  and  workers'  dormitories  in  the  provinces — there  is 
plenty  to  take  away.  Is  it  a  blustery  condemnation  of  the  erosion  of  family  life  or  a  championing  of  unbridled  capitalism? 
There  is  no  right  answer.  The  large-scale  photos  are  marvellous  in  their  simplicity,  leaving  plenty  of  space  for  interpretation. 

Over  several  years,  Burtynsky  trained  his  lens  on  China's  harsh  intersection  of  nature  and  industry.  The  country's  factories 
produce  most  of  the  world's  goods,  from  clothing  to  gadgets  and  from  to  toys  to  decor.  Burtynsky  has  produced  numerous 
depictions  of  global-industrial  landscapes  in  his  30-year  career.  They  are  held  in  private  and  public  collections  the  world 
over,  including  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  and  the  Guggenheim  in  New  York.  His  works  have  been  published  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  Canadian  Art,  Playboy,  GQ  and  The  New  York  Times. 

Edward  Burtynsky:  China  Photographs  runs  from  November  23  to  January  31,  2010,  at  the  Carleton  University  Art  Gallery,  inside 
the  St.  Patrick's  Building.  Admission  is  free. 
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GROUP  HOME  AND  AUTO  INSURANCE 

for  members  of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association 


Request  a  quote  and  you  could 


PROTECTION  MADE  EASY... 
GROUP  RATES  MADE  EASIER! 

As  a  member  of  the  Carleton  University  Alumni 
Association,  you  can  save  on  your  home  and  auto 
insurance  through  preferred  group  rates,  while  enjoying 
high-quality  insurance  products  and  outstanding  service. 

As  the  leading  provider  of  group  home  and  auto  insurance, 
we  offer  a  wide  range  of  innovative  products,  so  you  are 
sure  to  get  the  coverage  that  is  right  for  your  particular 
needs... and  the  peace  of  mind  that  goes  with  it! 

Insurance  program  recommended  by 


w  /x\  /zrinxrL 

r1  of  4  TRIPS  to  PARADISE!* 

Destination  of 
your  choice! 

(OR  $15,000  IN  CASH) 

MelocheMonnex.com/carleton 


1  866  352  6187 


(Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.) 


ID 


Insurance 


Meloche  Monnex 


The  TD  Insurance  Meloche  Monnex  home  and  auto  insurance  program  is  underwritten  by  SECURITY  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  and  distributed  by  Meloche  Monnex  Insurance  and 
Financial  Services  Inc.  in  Quebec  and  by  Meloche  Monnex  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Due  to  provincial  legislation,  our  auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan. 

*No  purchase  required.  Contest  ends  on  January  1 6, 201 0.  Skill-testing  question  required.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  number  of  entries  received.  Complete  contest  rules  avoiloble  at  MelocheMonnex.com. 
Meloche  Monneifi  is  a  trodfj-mork  of  Meloche  Monnex  Inc. 
TD  Insuronce  is  a  trade-mark  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  used  under  license. 


THE  CLEARSIGHT  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 
AND  HARTFORD  INVESTMENTS: 
NOW  WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR 
CARLETON  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI. 


The  Clearsight  Investment  Program  from  Wellington  West  is  pleased  to  provide 
Carleton  University  alumni  with  a  strong  partner  in  Hartford  Investments. 

Hartford  Investments  give  you  the  peace  of  mind  of  working  with  a 
company  with  a  nearly  200-year  legacy  of  helping  clients.  You  gain  access 
to  top  money  managers — some  of  the  brightest  investment  pension 
managers  in  the  business.  And  you  have  the  choice  of  14  exceptional 
core  funds— the  foundation  of  any  sound  investment  portfolio. 

TO  GET  THE  STRENGTH  OF  HARTFORD  INVESTMENTS 
WORKING  FOR  YOU,  CONTACT  THE  CLEARSIGHT 
INVESTMENT  PROGRAM  FROM  WELLINGTON  WEST 
TODAY. 


PORTFOLIO 

FIRST  AID 

Expert  advice  for 
healthier  investing 


Michael  Graham  I  Bf  fan  Snellen 


FREE  BOOK 
OFFER  FOR 
CARLETON  ALUMNI 

Sign  up  online  to 
receive  our  free 
e-newsletter,  The 
ViewPoint,  and  receive 
a  free  copy  of  Portfolio 
First  Aid;  Expert  Advice 
for  Healthier  Investing* 


Promo  code:  07A0209PFA 


www.clearsight.ca/carleton/offer 
1.877.464.6104 


H  \  RTFORD 
Hartford  Investments 


WELLINGTON  WEST 

CLEARSIGHT  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 


*Book  offer  available  until  June  30,  2009  or  while  quantities  last.  Some  conditions  apply.  Offer  subject  to  change. 

The  Clearsight  Investment  Program  is  available  through  (1)  Wellington  West  Capital  Inc.,  and  (2)  Wellington  West  Financial  Services  Inc.,  a  member  of  the 
Mutual  Fund  Dealers  Association  of  Canada.  Paid  for  in  part  by  Hartford  Investments  Canada  Corp.  and  Clearsight  Inc.  Commissions,  trailing  commissions, 
management  fees  and  expenses  all  may  be  associated  with  mutual  fund  investments.  Please  read  the  prospectus  before  investing.  Mutual  funds  are  not 
guaranteed,  their  values  change  frequently  and  past  performance  may  not  be  repeated.  C2653 


